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PREFACE. 



Few sea bathing places are without their des- 
criptive accounts. It is rather singular that 
one which ranks so highly among them for 
the variett/ of its recommendations as Tenby, 
should hitherto have been without a similar 
publication. 

A work entitled '^Etchings of Tenby/' 
appeared some years ago ; its principal olgect 
was to preserve by a series of Etchings, the 
forms of the ancient and peculiar architecture 
of the place, of which the specimens were 
rapidly giving place to modern innovation. 

Since the appearance of this publication the 
improvements and accommodations of the 
place have greatly increased. It is the ob- 
ject of the present work to notice those im- 
provements, and to add to the historical ac* 
* count of the town, such information as may 
- be deemed interesting to the generality of 
[ visitors. 
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TEJfBT. 



Of the ancient state of Tenby before the 
^alo^2ation of Pembrokeshire by the Flem- 
ings and Normans^ nothing is known ex- 
cept its name. From its peculiar advantag- 
es as a^ fishing town^ it obtained the appella- 

r 

tipn of Dynbych y Pyscod. Protected as it 
is by islands and promontories^ and afford- 
ing, the only shelter from the dangers of an 
e^pci^d bay^ it must have been a place of 



refuge io mariners in the earliest ages ; and 
fishermen would naturally erect their huts 
near the spot which afforded the means of 
following their occupation with advantage 
and security. Unlike however^ many o- 
ther places which were known to have been 
British settlements^ no vestige of the early 
inhabitants remains. Not a foss or earth- 
work is to be found in the neighbourhood ; 
and the rude and perishable habitations of 
the original race have long been supersed- 
ed by the more durable architecture of the 
people by whom they were supplanted. 

With the arrival therefore of the Flem- 
ings the history pf Tenby properly begins. 
It is remarkable that the particulars of this 
event should not have been detailed by the 
Welsh historians. A large maritime district 
including great part of the counties of Gla* 
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morgan and Pembroke was seized by an ac-, 
tive and warlike enemy^ at a time when 
Wales was sorely pressed by the ambition 
and enterprise of the Norman Kings of En* 
gland; and history only acquaints us with 
the barren fact. The following historical 
sketchy with an account of the Charters^ 
and a few other particulars is extracted from 
the Etchings of Tenby^ published about six 
years ago. 

The Flemings in the tenth century held 
a respectable rank amongst the few Europe- 
an nations that had attained to any very ap- 
parent proficiency in the difierent arts by 

which life is ameliorated. The woollen ma- 

♦ 

nufacture of Flanders originated at this pe- 
riod ; and with it^ a spirit of resistance tg 
the arbitrary exactions of their soyereigns. 
Th^se disturbances were followed by con** 



siderable emigratioiis, We must 
ourselves inddiited to tbeir settletnent in tlii9 
country for the introduction of a principal 
article in our Foreign and domertic com-' 
merce^ the woollen manufacture. Tenby wag 
certainly one of their first colonies ; and in 
this spot^ since so desolate and impoverish- 
ed, we know that an art fbr which they 
were celebrated^ and which has contributed 
thus largely to our national aggrandisement, 
was practised at a very early period^ and to 
a very considerable extent, 

There were earlier colonies of the l^m- 
fngs in Englahd^ — ^but the first in Pembrokcr 
ghire is dated in 1 IQ6, Nor was this attri-r 
buiable to political distont^nt, butto im in^ 
midation from the^sea, when the dntressfedinr 
habitants solicited Hfenry the Finrt for pav 
Tnissiibi^ io fix themselves in -his domininte, 



The rdatioRship subsisting betwe^i thai: 
monarch and Baldwin Earl of Flaad^&- 
cilitated their application^ a,nd at first a part 
of Cumberland was givea to them. Henry 
was then engaged in a continuation of that 
contest which his predecessor Rufus had 
carried on with so little success against the 
Welsh. M a most effectual cheeky per- 
haps^ to their perpetual restlessness — and 
perhaps through political anxiety to free his 
dominions from so many foreigners^ he com- 
pelled the late Flemish colony, together 
with those which had emigrated during the 
two preceeding reigns, to relinquish their 
English establishments, and to fix them- 
selves in Wales, 

Pembrokeshire, which may be considered 
as their principal settlement, formed a part 
of the ancient kingdom of Dimetia. The 
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eomiption Dyret was in use till the time of 
Strongbow its Nonnan conqueror : since 
then it has . retained the name of its chief 
town. The Flemings seem to have occupied 
the greater part of that peninsula which is 
bounded by Milford Haven on one side^ and 
by the sea on the other — with Tenby and a 
part of Carmarthen Bay beyond. This dis* 
trict^ so well adapted to commerce, and 
Gower in Glamorganshire^ another in which 
they were almost equally numerous^ are well 
defined, and, on three sides, securely de- 
fended by nature. We may trace their 
buildings at Haverford-west, Newport, and 
many other places beyond ; but here, with 
the exception of Lamphey Court and two 
or three ancient castles of Norman or rather 
of mixed architecture, in which the Flem* 
ish is still discernible, there are hardly any 
other. 



The Flemings are described by Giraldiis 
Cambrensis as a bold arid hardy race of m6n, 
engaged in continual broils, most inveterate 
against the Welsh, remarkable for their skill 
in the manufacture of wool> despising diffi- 
culties and dangers in quest of gain, and 
equally alert in attending to the pursuits of 
agriculture or of war. By the Welsh histo- 
rians, they are branded as a faithless and 
dishonest people, a character which, from 
their situation and circumstances, it wa3 
hardly possible that they could have avoid- 
ed. That they were industrious^ enterpris- 
ing, and superior to the people among whom 
they settled, is sufficiently apparent. _ We 
have numerous specimens of their architec- 
tural skill, and still farther proofs from a 
situation surrounded by numerous enemies^ 
always desirous, and always unable to dis- 
lodge them. We are not informed what 
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degree bf resistance was made by the Welsh 
to their iatroductioiK * From the strength 
wd Qumher of Flemish fortifications, erect- 
ed about this periodj it is Ukc^ e»ihier Vmi 
« vigorous opposition '^as attempted by the 
natives^ or that theyapprdliended one in 
fiitaire. 

It is obvious^ and indeed unquestionable^ 
that Tenby was founded^ if not exclusively, 
at least principally, by the Flemings ; from 
the extent and character of its sin^rounding' 
fortifications ; from the peculiar style of its 
domestic buildings ; and from many singu- 
larities vvhich long distinguished its inhabi- 
tants. It cannot be ascertained at what 
time the present town was built : and whe- 
ther there were any aboriginal settlement on 
the spot, is equally uncertain. It seems in-* 
deed that the first inhabitants had lived in 



separate hooses scattered over ihe cotMitry^ 
rather than in tbwns or vitlages. Nor could 
a spot have heen chosen tnore judiciously. 
Its natural strength and advantageous situ* 
ation as a seapoft for foreign commerce^ 
were of more consequence than any thing 
else to a mercantile people establishing them- 
selves in a hostile country. 

What proportion of Normans assisted 
in reducing the natives^ or joined them- 
selves as settle^ s^ it is imposible to determine. 
Probably their numbers were considerable. 
A military force was at that time in Pem- 
brokeshire carrying on war against GryflSd- 
ap-Bhys. The English language is univer- 
sal : and we have reason to believe that it 
has been adopted for many centuries. Whe« 
ther it was the language principally in use 
at firsts which would prove something like 
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an equality bet^eea the pepple — or wketl^Dr 
thrpugb tbe frequeiut intercourse of trade its 
advance, wei:e more gradual, we must re.- 
main uncertain. The names both of, places 
and people are chiefly Welsh. If the for- 
mer wjere adopted, it implies that the places 
existed antecedently — and as all forei^ 
names are generally either sunk iniime^ or 
changed, the latter must lead us to conclude 
that the Flemings were mixed rather with 
the Welsh, than the English. Mr. Fenton, 
in his historical Tour, considers the Flem- 
ings as an inferior and subordinate part of 
the colony. That they might have become 
so in the time of George Owen, and after 
their commerce and manufacture had been 
annihilated, is very probable. But the a-* 
doption of their architecture, the account 
of their industry, and the testimony which 
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Giraldus Cambreiisis has so decfidedly given 
to us^ of their warlike and enterprising cha- 
racter^ are strong reasons for a contrary 
supposition. The English were at that time 
less civilized^ or, at leasts less generally in- 
structed in the arts of peace. Of commerce 
they had very little knowledge, and their 
mode- of life, and system of government, 
were different in every respect. It is more 
than probable, therefore, that the Flemings 
were strength, ed, rather than protected, 
by an English garrison ; and that the lower 
classes mingled in marriage with many indi- 
gent settlers of both nations ; but that they 
constituted the most wealthy and considera- 
ble portion, as citizens and burgesses them- 
selves. Gilbert Strongbow was Earl of 
Pembroke at this period. And it appears 
that he was assisted by the new colony in 
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conquering Cardiganshire. Tenby was al* 
ways attached to the earldom of Pembroke 
and under its protection. The citation from 
Giraldus^ and the general description which 
has been given of the Flemings by their 
enemies^ are still farther proofs of their con- 
sequence. We may suppose that they built 
the fortifications which the Norman garri- 
son assisted in defending : for we have suffi- 
cient evidence tlj^at they coiUd assume^ with 
equal readiness^ either a military or a mer- 
cantile character^ and that they are not to 
be considered as ^ peaceable community^ 
occupied by commerce^ while others were 
employed in their protection. 

From certain peculiarities in their houses^ 
Bis well as in all their more substantial edifi- 

- • • 'I 

ces^ it cannot be disputed but that the 
Flemings were almost exclusively employed 
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ns 9LtchiiecU. This opinioii receives tome 
confirmation from the following circnixi" 
stance. On the blitnks of Coniston Lak^ in 
Cumberland are situated the remains of Co? 
niston Hall^ a family mansion belonging tq 
the Le Flemings. This house^ and many 
of the neighbouring farm houses and cottag* 
es^ exactly resemble the most ancient build^ 
ings in Tenby and its vicinity. Conformi*' 
ty of 3tyle is chiefly remarkable in their 
chimneys^ which are so substantially conr 
structed as frequently to outlive every othef 
part. The people by whom theses edifices 
were erected^ originally came over to the 
assistance of William the Conqueror^ un^ 
der their le^der^ Sir Michael {iO Flempg, 
They were sent some years afterwards to 
Ppppse the Scots^ where^ for their good ser^r 
vices^ they had a district allotted them. 
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•Hnving said thus nnicli of their character 
and history, previous to the settlement in 
Wtfles, I shall now relate the little for 
which there is any authority, subsequent to 
thai event. An attack upon Cadell, eldest 
son of Gryffid-ap-Rhys, Prince of South 
Wales, in 1150, while he was hunting near 
Tenby, by these new Inhabitants, jastifies 
the character which has been given of them. 
His diversion was interrupted in a time of 
peace, without any provocation-r-artd his 
people, who were totally unprepared and 
unsuspicious, were C9.sily put to flight. 
The t^rince himself escaped with difficulty, 
arid severely wounded to his palalce. His 
brothers, Meredyth and Rhys, in retaliation 
for this outrage, entered the territory of 
Gower in Glamorganshire, which I have 
described as being peopled by another Flem- 



ish c^lo^y ; after liaviiig wasted :ihe opimti^ 
and ^le^tro^ied .the Cnj^ih of AtterlychuT,, 
they returned^ enriched with pluiwjki'j h^ 

not satisfied with vengeance so imperfect 

^ • . -' ■ ' ' . ' ■ ' 'y y ■ i ■ 
and indirect. Some time after this, making 

a successful incursion into Cardiganshire^ 

. , \ . ■ ",..1 .» 

they suddenly turned their arms against 

Tenby, invested the Castle in the nighty' 

. ' • ■ - - ■ • '• i.i 

and, before the garrison had any intimation 

of its danger, obtained possession. They 

were guilty, as it is related, of every excess 

which an enemy thus exasperated could de- 

sire. Nearly one third of the whole town, 

..' ^' •.♦.'■" • • .' * i i ., . • •: 
is still remaining/ according to Some ac- 

counts, m ruinous commemoration of this 

event. But as Tenby was again attacked 

in 1188 and reduced to ashes by^ Malgwn 

and Howel, sons of the Lord ap-Rhys, a 

person much dreaded by the Flemings, and 
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Mi the architeettirftl fragiilents apjletr td he 
of ft &r lato* date tbaa ^ither^ we may ques-* 
tifMi their authority. 

This latter assault is accounted for by the 
neglect and shameful mismanagement to 
which the earldom of Pembroke was sub- 
ject during the minority of Isabel^ the in- 
fiint daughter of Strongbow. The Welsh, 
taking advantage of her guardian's supine* 
ness^ laid regular siege to Tenby^ and^ af- 
ter burning the town^ put its inhabitants to 
the sword. Richard the First afterwards 
gave Isabel in marriage to William de la 
Grace^ who was created Earl of Pembroke, 
and who restored the Castle at Tenby. Mr. 
Fenton says^ that the first charter givei^ to 
Tenby was by him — but there is none a^ 
nongat the corporation papers of an earlier 
date than Edward the Second. It is how- 
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ever ^ry probable> that in this instance^ as 
well as in others^ Mr. Fentoii may hai^e 
consulted some ancient authority Tnth which 
I am unacquainted. 

William de la Grace had five sons^ all 
Earls of Pembroke in succession^ some of 
whom were benefactors to religious and cha- 
ritable institutions at Tenby. On the ac- 
cession of Henry the Second^ the Flemish 
colony was greatly strengthened by a consi- 
derable number of their countrymen. Ma* 
ny soldiers from the Low Countries had 
been employed against him during his con-* 
test with Stephen. These could not expect 
to be received with much partiality by thS 
new monarch : and amongst the earliest acti 
of his reign^ was that which removed so 
dangerous and disaffected a people from 
England into Pembrokeshife. 
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It i» extraordinarv that thu nee, thus 
.itTOtigly characterized by Giraldus and other 
writers^ for a restlcM and enterprising spiritj 
and thus opposite to the people amongst 
whom they had settled in almost every res- 
pect^ should at present retain hardly any 
national peculiarity whatever. ' Diversity 
of language constitutes the chief distinction^ 
and as the English is rapidly extending it- 
self every where else, in half another centu- 

• « 

ry even that may be removed. In manj- 
instances the physiognomy is, however, per- 
fectly Flemish, and decidedly different both 
from the Welsh and English. The dress 
also amongst the females is peculiar. A 
stuff jacket, sitnilar to that which we find 
so frequent in Flemish pictures, is almost 
universal amongst the lower classes. 

An account of Pembcokeshire^ by George 



O wWj aa aotil^iuary ia Qu^ea EUval^etW 
reigii) ' eolliicted in ^he Cambrian R^iat^^ 
giyes ua ihe; following remarkable atatement . 
After mentioning the different peoplec estab- 
lished in Pembrokeshire, he says, *^ An fot 
the Fleming^y there is no show of any rem- 
nant of them left ; for if any of their proge* 
pie be remayhing^ yet ^s the memory thereof^ 
with their language^ quite forgotten/' Ila 
however^ in anothier place, speaks of them 
08^ swains and husbandmen ; adverts to the 
striking difference in the architecture of 
their churches ; confesses that the buildiqgs 
of his own countrymen . are inferior; and 
mentions this as a guide by which we may 
easily ascertain the districts that they aeve- 
rally occupied. 

He also tells us* that the Earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry the Seventh, fled 



fe Tepby with his mide Juper, haying pre* 
viousljr \ieen besieged ia Pembroke Castte. 
An eminent merchant, named White, whose 
tomb 11 still the principal ornament in 
Tenby Chnreh, apd the remains of whose 
miinsiQii house were pulled down about four 
ye^^ sinpe, was then mayor. He assisted in 
^ving him from th^ pursuit of his enemies, 
•nd sent him to sea, This service was re* 
Warded bj the E)arl op his subsequent good 
fortune, and a lease was granted to White of 
kU the King's lands about Tenbj. A small, 
but elegant arch, near the west-end of the 
ehurfch, and now bricked up, with a more 
HIHMlera superstructure, used as a school* 
^ooip, wa^ most likely erected by him. ThQ 
arch is liighly ornamented with the s^mori? 
al bearings of Hepry, as Earl of Richmond 
l^nd King of Eugland. This l^uilding was 
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divided from the coII^e or moifaster j by 
» nftrrow footpftth, imd probably beloAgod- 
to it. . 

White is S9id to have been a wine mer*^ 

ehant^ $l large yaults lately discovered under 

{lis house^ strengthen the supposition,--^The 

prosperity of Tenby seems to have been 

greater at thi$ period than at any other. 

Th^re are numerous fragments of bnildings 

scattered about the town^ which must bear 

this^ or nearly tiiis date. From the dura* 

bility and even elqgance of some particula? 

ipecimens^ w^ are led to conclude^ thai 

they were erected by ^ people who had 

made no inconsiderable progress in architec* 

tural knowledge. The Flemings^ orthepe^ 

<^iiliaiities which characterized them^ must^ 

however^ have been lost by this time in a 

Tery great degree-^nd the buildings allud* 
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edto bidliothiDg dutinguialiable firom • ma- 
ny othera in England of the wme period. 

In the time of Elizabeth and the SpanisTf 
Armadft, Tenbj^ though rapidly declining 
in other respects^ was considered as an im^ 
portant military post. The Bishop of St. 
David% and the principal, people in that 
country, signed a remonstrance respecting 
Milford Haven^ and its insecurity. They 
also requested that experiem:<^d persona 
sho«ild be sent down witk instructions to 
consider on same proper methods for de-^ 
fending the country ; and to examine Tenby» 
imd Tenby Castle, which,, as it was then 
supposed^ might easily be ma4e nf ^ceed^ 
ing sitengtb, . Whether in conaequeiice . of 
this remonstr^n^j which was. addifeisf^ to 
jthe priofcipal officers of stat^^ or fcom an 
qpiniofi that the place possessed some retU 



impwtMce^ the Vails were repaired. ' Th* 
initiak K R. and tbe date 1588 are still to 
be seen on^ them, • 

What were the causes of that decline 
which 1 have mentioned, it is now perhaps 
impossible to determine. The Palatinate 
of Pembroke had been merged into the 
crown in Henry the Eightb-'s reign : and 
Tenby was no longer protected and encou- 
raged by its less powerful, but more ^rtiil 
and interested sovereigns. . A general de« 
population seems to have taken place in thit 
part of Pembrokeshire. Not only fiilting 
castles, chapels^ and the larger mansions^ 
for wbich we may account — ^but fiirm houses^ 
villages, and detached cottages are scatter* 
ed over the country in great numbers, and 
in evefy direction. Within a very few miles 
ace tbe ruins of Garew and Maaorbeer Cas^ 
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ties, LunphCy Cdatt, Treflojn^ ud Scots- 
borough^ with numeroiis rdigjous edifico. 
Tenby ha* been inToWed in this gesenl de- 
solation ; but since evefj authentic record 
is wanting, an inquiry into the time or 
causes would serve only to exercise specula- 
tion and increase uncertainty. 

To what extent the Woollen Manage- 
ture was ostablished, and why it was ^scon- 
f hiued, we are equally uninformed. There 
is indeed a tradition, that some dreadlbl 
epidemic disorder in the town occanoned 
its remoTal to the opposite coast of Dctmi- 
dure. The spot where it was formerly car** 
ried on, is still shown to us beyond the 
walls, and a single chimney alone remains 
of all its former edifices. A large range of 
buildings <m the Castle Hill is said to have 
been used ior the purposep connected witb 
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trade. This account is higkly probable ; for 
althciugh they are placed upon the same 
scite with the military Works, they are un- 
usually deficient in strength and solidity, 
and are better calculated for s:torehouses or 
barracks than for fortifications. 

Nothing further is left me for the. conti- 
nuation of this Tery imperfect account,, be- 
sides a few quotations from Rushworth. 

In 1643, the town of Pembroke, under 
Colonel Rowland Laugharne, was the on- 
ly fortresa in possession of the Parliament. 
Tenby, Haverford-west, Carewand Roch 
Gartles, and other places being garrisoned 
for the King. On the S3 January, 1643-4, 
the Parliament fleet anrived in Milford Ha- 
V:^n, under Admiral Swanley, to whom Co- 
lonel Laugharne applied for assistance, his 
own garrison being very small . Aecojding^ 

E 
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ly two hundred seamen^ with some small 
pieces of cannon were landed at Pembroke. 

With this reinforcement the governor be- 
sieged and took Stackpole House, belong- 
ing to Mr. Lort, and some days after Tre- 
floyn, another garrisoned house, which 
made a spirited resistance, and in which 
were found 40 horse, and 150 foot with 
their arms, &c. '' On the 7th of March 
'^ he proceeded to attack Tenbigh, where 
^' Commissary Gwyn was Governor, and 
" made a resolute defence : but after three 
days battery, a great part of the town 
being beaten down, it was taken by storm, 
but not many killed. The Governor and 
Colonel David Gwyn, the high. Sheriff of. 
the county, and about 360 soldiers made 
'' prisoners, and their arms taken, and seve- 
^^ ral pieces of ordnance.'* 
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In 1647 it .aj)pears that Pembroke was 
held by Colonel Poycr, who refused to yield 
it up to the Parliament, T^is ofl^cer^ think- 
ing his services ill requited^ formed 9^ juncti- 
on with part of the forces under Laugharne^ 
who was also discontented^ q,nd Tenby was 
again taken possession of and garrisoned for 
the King. In consequence of the serious 
appearance. of this insurrection^ Lieut. Ge- 
neral Cromwell wp^a ordered into South 
Wales, with about 8000 troops. The re- 
duction of the country, from the great 
strength of the garrisons of Pembroke and 
Tenby, proved more difficult than was ex- 
pected. 

'^ Tenby was besieged by 1200 foot of 
Colonel Overtons's regiment, conimanded 
in chief by Lieut. Colonel Read, where 
is also Major Wade and two companies 
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'* of Col. Constable's Regt. whose deport- 
'^ ment in this enterprize deseryes great 
'^ commendation, reward, and real Uianks 
^' as well as verbal. Stormed the suburbs 
of Tenby fiye nights sinjce, took twenty 
horse, killed some. Yesterday moming^ 
'^ the town and castle was surrendered upon 
'^ mercy of the Parliament, a breach being* 
*' made in the wall ; and town adhering see- 
ing nothing but mine, brought the des- 
parate offic^r^ and country gentlemen to a 
compliance. Thps^ officers and gentle- 
men prisoners are. Col. Rice Powell, Col. 
Richard Dunwell, Capt. Yatfgfaan, Ed- 
ward Kemys, Henry Vaughan, Capt. Ar- 
ny, Capt. Beale, Capt. Addis, Mr. Cul- 
pepper, Lieut. Siffilth, Henry Penry, Lew- 
is Buan, Thpmas. Jesset, Richard Lison, 
'' Jo. Thomas, Jo. Stump, Jo, Brasier. 
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George hoye^By, Robt. Sti^rden^ Thos. 
Reynolds^ Simon Sway. The town and 
castle was able to hare held out ten weeks 
longer^ having food sufficient^ 30O com- 
mon men^ 25 guns mounted^ 12 barrels 
of powder^ 2 tons of mfitch/' 

Tenby appears to have had a later springs 
and to have recovered fot a season^ a porti? 
on of its former prosperity. There are ma- 
ny houses^ large When compared with the 
rest^ which seem to have been built about 
100 or 150 years since. In some pf these 
are ceilings coarsely ornamented^ and at 
jeast the affectation of opulence. Their 
date is much too recent for th^ prosperity 
which was occasioned by trade^. and much 
too early for that which originated in &shi- 
on^ or idleness. Since there is no other clue^ 
We may presume that those native faAiilies 
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settled here^ whose country maiidions I bave 
represented as 4<^serted. But it is more dif- 
ficult to decide, whether this were the cause 
or the consequence : whether they left their 
houses because they were ruinous, or their 
houses becaitae ruinous because they were 
left. At present, however, there are hard- 
ly any other traces^ either in Tenby or the 
country about it, of their former existence. 
Till the last 20 or 23 years, the town was al- 
most entirely deserted, excepting by the poor- 
er classes, and a few respectable tradesmen. 
Since then it has become a favorite resort 
in summer to the fashionable and luxurious. 
To the painter, the naturalist, and the aii- 
tiquary, few places can be more productive 
of gratification. The large and beautifully 
coloured masses of rock, the various effects 
of light and shade alternately illuminating 
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and obscuring so many distant bays and pro- 
montories ; the numerous specimens of a pe- 
culiar -architecture ; and the constant en- 
trance and departure of vessels in its small 
and romantic harbour ; produce a happy 
assemblage^ which artists can seldom disco- 
ver in any one spot. 

The naturalist may employ himself in the 
collection of innumerable minute and won- 
derfully organized animals, with which eve- 
ry crevice in every rock is crowded and orna- 
mented. Besides an unusual variety of beau- 
tiful shells, he will discover the gayest and 
most brillianily coloured lichens, mosses, 
and other marine vegetables. 

The antiquary vnll still meet with many 
mutilated inscriptions, and fragments of an 
uncommon architecture. From these ves« 
tiges of ancient skill, he may Tescue perhaps 
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tome amusing, if aot important i 
on*-<^8ome characteristic remarks which his- 
tory has neglected. 

As far as these different considenatioDS 
may prevail^ Tenby has certainly no com- 
mon attractions. Experience must decide^ 
whether the present attempts to raise it on 
a level with older> larger^ and better estab- 
lished bathing places are judicious;, and 

m 

whether the liberal and expensive improve* 
ments which are either completed or pro* 
jectedi will bq successful. 

Considerations of economy no longer 
influences those who are really acquaint- 
ed with the more remote bathing places. 
Some years back^ the idea of a cottage in 
Wales comprised every inducement which 
could be most delightful to the romantic ; 
it presen^d the most happy seclusion^ and 
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the most genuine simplicity: * At present 
we must adtriowledge thal^ . either through 
the intercourse of their more commercial 
neighbours^ or the mixed population which 
has been drawn together at their manufac- 
tories^ collieries^ and similar establishments, 
comfort^ innocence^, and retirement have 
been rendered pretty near equal between 
both countries. Although it is to be hoped 
that uncorrupted manners^ and primitive 
simplicity, mpy still continue in some de* 
gree, and in some situations, we need hard- 
ly expect them at those particular spots 
whicTi are so generally frequented as fashi- 

r 

onable watering places. The two Inns, and 
a large ttotel or Boarding House, are very 
^ood. The new Baths and Reading Room, 
whicli were burnt at the very moment of 
their completion, have been rebuilt by Sir 
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William Paxton^.. on the same expensive 
and magnificent ,plan. A neat little Thea- 
tre was finifhcid about two years since. 

In Tenby there is no trade. The vessels 
which are seen there, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, belong to other places and propri- 
etors, and frequent the harbour either for 
shelter, or till they can be laden with coals 
at Sandisfoot, an exposed, and with some 
winds, ' a dangei'ous bay within two miles. 
Of the Fishery I shall have occasion to 

speak hereafter. 

• • • . 

. It is a contributory Borough with Pem- 
broke and Whiston ; and js governed by a 
Mayor, Town Clerk, Justice, and a Coun- 
cil. There is lyo limited number of Bur- 
gesses — and the Council may be increased 
to an unusual extent. The privileges grant- 
ed by different charters are very great — ex- 
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eniption from Toll throughout the united 
kingdoms^ and from all harbour dues, &c. 
in the port of Bristol. The Inhabitants 
claim to be free from the Militia Laws — 
and no writ can be executed without the 
consent of the town magistrates. That the 
reader may obtain a more perfect knowledge 
of its early importance, • and peculiar privi- 
leges, I shall conclude with the following 
extracts from the different charters. 

The earliest Charter recited in Queen Eli- 

zabeth's Confirmation of the Charters and 

Patents of the Earls of Pembroke and the 

Kings of England, is that given by Willi- 

am de Valencia, & the Countess Johanna 

hi« wife. This Charter alludes to the Com- 

mon Council which implies the pre-exist- 

ence of a corporate body. The Burgesses 
of Tenby are exempted from the dutie3 of 
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Stallage^ Passage^ ToII^ Lastage^ Murage, 
and Pontage. Also from carrying, mow- 
ing, binding and gathering on the Lands 
and Meado^irs of the Earl^ and from all 
other labours pertaining to their Mills, 
Houses, or Lands. Exemption is also 
granted from all Guards of Castles as well 
as Mills, unless undertaken by the free 
"will of the. Burgesses, who shall not be 
obliged to leave Tenby to join any band 
of Horse or Foot Soldiers, at a greater 
distance than they can conveniently re- 
turn from before Sunset. Right of Com- 
mon is granted upon the Earl's Lands 
in the tenement of Tenby after harvest 
till the feast of the Purification. Also 
the privilege of choosing two equal Bai- 
lifis oiit of the Common Council, fit for 
the transaction of the EarPs business, 
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who shall be subject to no other labpurs 
than the holding of the Hundred Courts 
and collecting the different Fines^ Rents^ 
and Tolls in the town and port^ and the. 
duties on Malt and Honey. It is also 
commanded that no Burgess who shall be 
attached on any occasion except for Fe- 
lony^ shall be taken farther than the gate 
of the Castle of Tenby^ if he can find 
sufficient bail. Permission is given for 
the establishment of a Fair of three days 
continuance. 

The confirmation of this Charter by Ado- 
mar de Valencia contains a grant of a 
weekly Market, to be held on Wednes- 
day, and permission of bequeathing by 
will the lands, rents, or tenements which 
any Burgess may have acquired in the 
town, or burgage land of the town. Re- 
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Hefs and other services which are due by 
right and custom being reserved to the 
Earl. 

This Charter is confirmed by Laurence de 
Hastinges^ who increases the power of 
the Hundred Court. 

The confirmations of Edward the Thirds 
and Richard the Secon^^ contain no ad- 
ditional grants. 

Henry the Fourth^ at the supplication of 
the Burgesses^ allows them to choose out 
of their own body a Mayor and two Bai- 
liffs annually^ on the Monday next fol- 
lowing the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel^ who> with their fellow Purgess- 
es^ are empowered io hold all kind of 
Pleas, and to decide on all Offences com* 
mitted within the town and precincts. 
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except in case^ of Treasoo. The Bailiffs 
are to account at the King's Exchequer 
at Pembroke :for all issues^ fines^ and a* 
mercements. No Sheriff or other Oflicer 
is permitted to enter the town fof the ex- 
ecution of any writ or precept. The 
Mayor is to hold riew of Frank-pledge 
twice a year. The Burgesses and their 
successors are to be free from every kind 
of toll throughout all the kingdom of 
England^ and the king's lands in Wales 
and Ireland. 

These privileges are confim^d and enlarged 
by a Charter of Humphrey Duke of Glou- 
cester and Earl of Pembroke, who also 
appoints the Mayor to the office of Coiro* 
ner and Escheator within the town. 

Henny the Sixth, . in consequence of the 
great losses and ci'osses sustained by the 
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Bargesses from his enemies on the part of 
France^ grants to the Mayor^ Bailiffs, 
and Burgesses exemption from Quayage, 
B^urage, Pontage, Pannage, and Pic- 
tBge in the town and port of Bris^l. 

Queen Elizabeth ratifies and confirms all 
the foregoing Laws, Jurisdictions, Liber- 
ties, Franchises, Quittances, Privileg-es, 
and difierent other Customs, Liberties, 

■ 

Immunities, Exemptions, and Jurisdic- 
tions^ as well by prescription, as by rea- 
son and pretext, of the Charters, Conces- 

- ^ions and Confirmations of her progenitors 
' Kmgs of England, and different Earls of 

' Pembroke. And 'at the humble supplica- 
tion 6f the Burgeises of Teidby, for the 
better govecivment of the town, Ae deigns 
to form and erect them afresh into a bo- 
dy corporate and politic. She grants the 
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annual election of an Alderman from the 
Common Council^ to act as Justice of 
the Peace. His authority extends to the 
regulation of Artificers and Labourers^ 
Weights and Measures, within the town, 
its liberties and precincts ; and, in con- 
junction with the Mayor, to all Felonies, 
Transgressions^ Misprisions, and such 
other Crimes as come under the cogniz- 
ance of a Justice of Peace in any county of 
England. Cases of Treason, Murder, or 
Felony, touching the loss of life or limb, 
are not to be proceeded in without the 
Queen's special mandate. The Charter 
also appoints the Mayor, Bailiffs, and 
Burgesses guardians, and governors of 
the hospital called the Marye Mawdlyns, 
in the liberties of Tenby, and of the Cha- 
rity 'House called the Alnleshouse in the 
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town of Tenby, and of all Messuages, 
Lands, Tenements, &c. belonging to the 
same. So that the charities in either 
house may in no wise be defrauded, but 
in every respect may be laudably kept and 
observed. Another annual Fair of three 
days duration, beginning on Saint Mar- 
garett's eve, is granted, with authority 
to hold Pie Powder Court. In all com- 
missions for Musters for any Tax, Levy, 
or Collections, the Mayor for the time 
being shall be one of the Commissioners, 
and with the other Commissioners, shall 
have full power and authority to call out 
and collect the Queen's liege subjects, 
and well and sufficiently to arm and array 
them according to their station, and to 
appoint them, thus armed and arrayed, 
to their lawful Guards and Watchas with- 
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in the town, liberties and precincts. No 
Commissioner of the Queen or her heire 
shall presume to enter the town, for any 
Muster, Tax, Levy or collection of Sub- 
sidy^ without the Mayor for the time be- 
ing, being joined with him in his com- 
mission. Moreover in consideration that 
the Mayor, Bailiffs^ and Burgesses, and 
their successors may be enabled the better 
to support their burthens from time to 
time, the Queen grants them power and 
authority to have, receive, and search 
for whatever Manors, Messuages, Lands, 
Tythes, Rents, Reversions, Services, and 
other possessions which are not held in 
capite of the Queen and her successors, 
or otherwise by Knight's service, or of 
any other person by Knight's service, 
without the special licence of the- Queei 
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or her heirs^ or that of the Lord or Lords 
of whom the said lands or tenements are 
held ; while the said Manors^ Messuages, 
&c. do not exceed the annual value of 
forty pounds. Dated at Westminster, 
the fourth of March, in the twenty third 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 

No allusion is made in Queen ElizaDeth*s 
Charter, to a Charter of Richard the Third, 
which confirms one of his nephew, Edward, 
the son of Edward the Fourth. These re- 
late chiefly to the powers of the civil magis* 
grates, and the government of the almshouse 
and hospital. 

There are other charters given by later 
monarchs, as low down as Willk^m ;and 
Mary, Qy the annexed Fac Simile we are 
ipfo^m^^^ that during the raayorality . of 
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Thomas White^ Jasper^ Earl of Pembroke, 
having ascertained that the walls of Tenby 
were unskilfully built^ and insuflSciently re- 
paired^ grants his assistance and permission 
towards rebuilding and repairing them. By 
his patent it is determined^ that^ for the con- 
venience and strength of his town of Tenby, 
and for the defence of the whole county of 
Pembroke, the walls of the town shall be 
made six feet broad in every part ; so^ that 
people may be able to walk round them for 
the purpose of defence. And that no im» 
pediment or obstruction may arise from any 
Burgess or Freeholder, the Mayor and Bur- 
gesses ate enabled to rebuild the walls upon 
any of the lands, tenements, gardens, cot* 
tages, or other buildings belonging to the 
said Burgesses. The Mayor, Freeholders, 
and Burgesses agree among themselves to 
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cleanse the moat round the town^ and to 
make it thirty feet broad in every part. The 
Freeholders having lands or tenements ad«^ 
joining the moat^ undertake the making of 
one half at their o^n charge^ and the Com* 
monalty uqdprtake to complete the other 
half in a similar manner. The Mayor^ 
Freeholders and Burgesses undertake the 
erection of one half of the walls on their 
own lands and tenements, and the common- 
alty the other. The Earl is supplicated to 
undertake a similar ^xpence in the erecjtioa 
i»f the walls upon the lands an^ tenements 
belonging to himself This request is ax:- 
ceeded to, and the WalU and Moats are^ 
granted to the Mayor, Burgesses> and Free* 
holders, and their successors for ever. He 
also grants to the Mayor for the time being 

power and authority to press Carpenters^ 
Masons^ Carriers, Labourers and all other 
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workmen in evary part of the County of 
Pembroke^ as well as within the town of 
Tenby, for the building of th6 walls. Their 
cates and wages to be paid according to the 
established statute* All ordinances appoint- 
ed by the Mayor and Burgesses are to be 
faithfully observed^ and all fines and penal- 
ties by which they choose to bind themselves 
are to be complied with. All offenders 
against these ordinances are to be punished 
by the Mayor, and the Bailiffs of the town 
are to levy the fines and penalties imposed ; 
which are to be applied to the perpetual re- 
pairs of the walls of Tenby. The power of 
moderating all unreasonable penalties is re* 
served to the Earl and his council. 

This Patent is dated the first of Decern* 
ber, in the thirty-sixth year of the reign of 
Heivy the Sixth. 
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Since the publication of the work from 
whence the above is extracted^ the buildings 
and accomodations of Tenby have increas* 
ed^ and the demand has been adequate to 
that increaise. The number also of families 
resident there for a term of years has been 
greater than formerly^ notwithstanding the 
desertion which other places have experi- 
enced in consequence of the great resort of 
visitors to the continent since the conclusion 
of the late peace. 

One of the Inns alluded to (the Globe) 
had been converted into a family mansion^ 
but another of larger dimensions and supe- 
rior accommodations has been erected. A 
large additional building has been made to 
the baths^ in which is a spacious billiard 
room^ comnianding a. fine view of the pier 
and the bay. The Theatre has nevef been 
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a flburishing concern^ although frequently 
undertaken by performers of talent and res- 
pectability. The hottest part of the sum* 
mer is not the most eligible time for at- 
tenjdance in a small and confined play-house^ 
nor is the amusement consistent with the 
views of those who visit the sea side for the 
purposes of health and retirement. 

An undertaking of great importance to 
the country has been projected at Saunder'^ 
foot, in the erection of a pier for the pro- 
tection of vessels employed in the coal trade. 
Many fatal accidents have happened there 
for want of this protection. On one occa- 
sion five vessels were laid on the beach on 
a fine autumnal morning. By the time 
they were afloat in the afternoon, a storm 
had arisen which drove four ashore, of 
which, two were beat to pieces. A still 
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more melancholy fate tfttcildcd One of the 
regnlar traders to Bristol. She parted her 
cable add was wrecked almost at the high 
water n.ark. The Captain and the Ma<c 
perished in the surf^ and the remainder of 
the crew escaped with the greatest diflS- 
cult/. 
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The most usual line of conimanieation 
between Tenby and the English co!unties is 
through Bristol or Gloucester. By ap- 
proaching it by the one road and returning* 
the other, the traveller has an opportunity 
of visiting almost ev6ry remarkable object ii^ 
South Wales. By the road along the coast 
from Bristol he crosses the Welsh riversi neaf 
l^eir estuaries ; and if he has inclixiation. 
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taste^ and leisure^ for the pursuit^ may^ by 
a little occasional deviation^ be highly gra- 
tified by the contemplation of scenery of 
the most interesting kind. The Usk^ the 
Taffe, the Ewenny, the Ogmore, the Avon, 
the Neath, the Tawy, the Towy, and the 
Tave are crossed at Newport, Cardiff, 
Ewenny, Aberavon> Neath, Swansea, Car- 
marthen, and St. Clears. These rivers be- 
ing within a few miles of their confluence 
with the Bristol channel have lost the cha- 
racters of wildness and impetuosity which 
distinguish them in the upper part of their 
course> and derive their interest from scene- 
ry of a softer kind^ from the towns of im- 
portance aea^ which they run, from the 
remains of fortresses by which they were 
once defeadefl, a^d by the ruins of j»onas- 
tic and other edifices with which their 
banks are adorned. 
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The passage of the Severn^ though some-* 
times boisterous and apparently dangerous^ 
has never proved fatal ; owing to the expe* 
rience of the boatmen and the fitness of 
their vessel to the circumstances of the na-^ 
vigation. As soon as the traveller enters 
Monmouthshire he is struck with the evi- 
dent difference in the characters of the ob- 
jects by which he is surrounded. The peo- 
ple^ the landscape^ the architecture^ the 
husbandry^ are unlil^e those on the eastern 
bank of the rivers^ and though the county 
is added to those of England^ it is^ not- 
withstanding^ decidedly Welsh^ in all its 
distinguishing features, 

Caldicot Castle is the first ruin which 
presents itself. It stands in a low flat coun- 
try within about two miles of the passage. 

At Newport the remains of the castle are 
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atill imposing, though not so much so a^ 
formerly^ when they were viewed from the 
old wooden bridge by which the town was 
entered. The vale of Usk above Newport 
is remarkable for the richness of its scenery. 
Caerleon^ the ancient roman station is with* 
in two miles. 

At Cardifij that tract of eonntry is enter- 
ed which in the reign of William the Second 
was seized by Robert Fitzamon and his 
Norman attendants. It extended as far as 
Neath, and included the most fertile part 
of the county. Qreat part of the castle is 
modernized in a style which is meant to be 
an imitation of ancient gothic architecture. 
The Keep is ruinous, and stands on a high 
mount near the centre of the grounds whidh 
ore bounded by the castle walls, and inclpse 
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a beautiful walk, to which the public are 
admitted at all times. 

From Cardiff to Pyle by Cowbridge the 
country has little to boast ; but perhaps no 
district in the kingdom is sO rich in the 
remains of ancient architecture, within a 
few miles on cither side of the road arc 
Landaff cathedral, Beaupre, St. Quintin's, 
Coity, Bridgfcnd, Ewenny, Oginore, St. 
Donats, and many inferior Piles. The 
strong holds in which the Norman conquer- 
ors of the country secured themselves ex- 
tended in this direction, and are remaining 
to this day in various stages of dilapidation. 
Of the twelve knights who attended Fiti- 
amon in his expedition, the family of de 
Esterling^ Or Stradling, was the last which 
became extinct. Thi# event took place 

4 

about sixty years ago. Their Castle of St 
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Donats is still inhabited though greatly out 
of repair. It is well worth visiting^ as the 
architeclure affords specimens of the style 
of various ages^ from the rude tower of de- 
fence erected in the reign of William Rufus, 
to the mixed ornamented castellated mansi- 
on of Elizabeth and Charles the second. It 
is situated near the coast about six miles 
from Cowbridge. 

At Pyle the country cea(Ses to be unin- 
teresting. It adjoins the domain of Mar- 
gam^ in which stands the ruined chapel 
house^ the only unspoilt features now re- 
maining of it« once niagf>ificent Abbey. 
The fine Orangery^, an extensive pile of 
Grecian architecture is well known. 

Britton ferry, at the estuary of the river 
Neath lies close to the road which here 
crosses a vale which every traveller should 
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exploi;^. ,Fj: om Britton ferry to Pont Neath 
Yechanj n small village about ten miles above 
Neath- The vale of Neath exhibits a sue- 
cession of beautiful scenery, not to be sur- 
passed by any in the principality. The ru- 
in3 of the Abbey situated about a mile from 
the town^ though blackened^ and frequently 
obscured by. the smoke of the adjoining 
works^ form an imposing pile from some 
points of view. Of Neath castle nothing 
remains but the gatevi^ay . The vrater-falls 

< 

of Aberdylais and Melincourt, with many 
other of a peculiar cliaracter in the upper 
part of the vale^ (where several mountain 
torrents flow into the Neath) are easily ac- 
cessible, and well worth visiting. 

At Swansea the road crosses another fine 

vale, though for the three or four first miles, 
its natural beauties are greatly impaired by 
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the immence volumes of smoke \?hicli issue 
from numerous smelting works. The small 
remaining fragment of Swansea castle is of 
peculiar architecture. The river Tavc flows 
into the Bristol channel^ between two piers 
of great extent which have been completed 
within these few years^ and are capable of 
affording shelter to a great quantity of ship* 
ping. 

# 

On leaving Swansea the road passes a wild 
but uninteresting country till it reaches the 
vale of Towy at Carmarthen. At this place 
the Gloucester and Bristol roads n^eet. 
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The road by Ross to Monmouth is-sel- 
dom passed without a deviation either by 

> 

land or water for the purpose of exploring 
the banks of the Wye. The whole extent 
of country from Monmouth to Carmar- 
then presents a succession of views of the 
highest interest^ including great portions 
of the vale of Usk and Towy^ and many 
other tracts equally remarkable for their 
picturesque beauty^ and hi^h state of culti- 
vation. 
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Between Monmouth and Abergavenuj 
are the ruins of Raglaud Castle, situated in 
a fine country, and remarkable for the rich- 
ness of its architecture. The large hall 
window looking into the principal court 
yard is a striking feature, and derives addi- 
tional interest from the luxuriance of the 
ivy by which it is surrounded. 

Abergavenny has a small ruinous castle. 
The town lies in the rich «nd fertile vale of 
Usk, and is surrounded by hills of conside- 
rable elevation, cultivated nearly to the 
summit/ and exhibiting a soft and varied 
outline. 

A fine uncient Gateway in perfect pre- 
i^rvation stands close to the road at Crick- 
ho well. It forms the entrance to a modern 
house, and has judiciously been preserved 
vnaltered and unimproved. Tretour an an 
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cient british fortification fs at a short dis- 
tance from this town. 

Brecknock is situated at the confluence 
of the rivers Usk and Hondie. Its castle^ 
on the hank of the latter stream is a pretty 
feature. There are beautiful Valks cut 
through the well wooded banks of the 
Hondie^ from whence the Beacon hills are 
seen to great advantage. The ancient Pri- 
ory church is a larg^ and Venerable pile^ 
and forms a fine i^ddition to tbe landscape 
from several points pf view. 

The beauty of the scenery continues un- 
diminished to Trecastle^ between which 
place and Landovery the road crosses the 
Towy> which it meets again at Landilo. 
Newton park, the leat of Lord Dinevawr 
adjoins this town ; the chief ornament of 
whick is its ancient castle^ situated on a 
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steep and lofty bank above tlje Towy. The 
ruins are considerable^ but from the height 
and thickness of the surroundin2: wood, are 
scarcely perceptible from a distance. 

Carreg Cennin castle about four miles 

from Landilo is in almost every respect of a 

precisely opposite character to the shrowded 

and beautifully situated Dinevawr : . being 

» 
erected near the edge of a tremendous pre- 

cipiece, naked^ barren^ and almost inac- 
cessible. 

From Landilo there is a road on either 
side of the Towy to Carmarthen. From the 
lower road the castle of Drysjlyn, or rather 
the bold and abrupt bank on which it stands^ 
forms a remarkable contrast to the general 
softness pf the scenery. 

Beyond, on a commanding eminence, is 
a lofty clustered tower, erected by Sir WiK 
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Ham Paxton^ to the memory of Lord 
Nelson. Groiigar Hill is in this part of the 
vale of Towy. * 

It was mentioned before that at Carmar- 
then^ the junction of the Gloucester and 
Bristol roads took place. From hence 
there is but one line of communication to 
Milford^ and Tenby lies about nine miles 
from the mail coach road. There is how- 
ever, a bridle road which turns off from 
the village of St. Clears^ and which by con- 
ducting the traveller by the coast, shortens 
the distance from Carmarthen four miles, 
and leads him through a country of great 
beauty and variety. The line of country 
alofig the main road is only varied by a suc- 
cession of hilli, sufficiently steep to be ex- 
ceedingly laborious, and when the summit 
is attained, commanding a prospect along 
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a drearier flat than that which lay at their 
base. The face of nature undergoes no 
improveipent^ till within the last mile, 
when from rather a steep descent the town 
of Tenby suddenly presents itself^ and from 
the singular variety of its features^ forms 
the most complete contrast to the dull and 
oninteresting country by which it is ap- 
proached. 
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Xl^e, iM^incipal.swdyapt^gies which Tenbj 
ei^oys ^ver oilier s^ft t^t}iii^ places, consist 
\n\ th^ variety ^ its. asp^ts^ the .str^ength 
and clearness of the salt water^ the firmness 
and extent of the sands^ the purity of its 
VLiTy and its freedom from the smoke of 
works^ and from the noise and confusion pf 
more frequented and commercial sea ports. 

» • 

.The chief entrance is from the north*. 
The centre of the town is reached by a 
gradual ascent along the e^e o£ the cli^ 
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ifvhich bends in a crescent form to the east- 
ward^ and terni^si^es in tke narrow penin- 
sula on which the castle is erected. The 
aspect of the principal street is to the north 
east. From tne castle hilt tne liiie of coast 
stretches to the westward, and consequently 
the houses on that side of the town enjoy a 
southern aspect. From the variety of ex- 
posuiie the most complete clintagie 6f clitanate 
is produced; and th^-diflr<^en( residences arfe 
peculiatrly Adapted: for simn&^r or winter 
habittftions; 

The island of Caldy extends about a mile 

' ■ * ' ' •' . ^-^ - ' ■ ' ' 

in length from East to West at tlbe distance 

of about two miles from the town, tt breaks 

the violence of the waves from the Atlantic^ 

aild with the smaller rooky projections^ and 

heaAaH^ aiibrds so much shelter to the 

two bsaches^ that it seldom happens that 
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the whole extent f)f coest is so violently iigi- 
tated at the same time as to vender bathing 
impracticable. 

From the height of its situation/ the 
town is unavoidably exposed to the wind^ 
but though the violence of it is felt, it i» 
seldom attended by much cold ; as, (except- 
ing when it flows from the North East,) it 
comes softened by the influence of t)ie ex- 
panse of oc^an Qver which it passes. The 
fresh water which meets the sea at Tenby 
being a mere rill, the salt water loses nouQ 
of its strength and purity, and the town es- 
capes the inconvenience and danger of those 
noxious exhalations which are so sensibly 

* • * 

felt near the estuaries of great tide rivers. 
The soil being sandy, and the substratum 
lime st^ne on a loose rab there is no stagna- 
tion of water, even after the heaviest rains. 
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Having liftle trade^ and being in the 
neighbourhood of no works or manufacto- 
ries, Tenby is exempt from the bustle, and 
the frequent scenes of riot by which towns 
where much trade is carried on, a.re iiiender- 
ed ineligible as places of residence. We may 
add that it is regulated by a vigilant police, 
and inhabited by an orderly and well dispos- 
ed populace* 

The North East aspect of the town en- 
joys an extensive prospect over the whole of 
Carmarthen bay, seen beyond a fine fore- 
ground of its own beautifully disposed cliffs 
and promontories. This large semicircular 
sweep of coast comprehends parts of the 
coast of Pembroke and GUmorganshire, 
and the whole of that of Carmarthenshire, 
and terminates in a bold insulated rock cal- 
led the Worm's bead, *t the distance of about 



eighteen miles. Monkstone is the only bold 
and conspicuous point of land^ the outline 
of the surrounding coast recedes in a soft 
and pleasing line little varied by any irre- 
gularity. The black mountains in Carmar- 
thenshire are seen in fine weather, but at too 
great a distance from the coast to produce 
much effect. The white houses of the an- 
cient town of "Kidwelly are also very dis- 
tinct near the water's edge. During heavy 
gales of wmd a tremendous line of breakers 
is visible upon Carmarthen bar, a long and 
frightful shoal occasioned by the confluence 
of three or four large rivers with the sea 
within a few miles of each other. There is 
also a small ledge of rocks called the Wool- 
lacks about two miles eastward of the town, 
over which'the sea beats with great violence 
at 9^rtain times of tide. 
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From the south side the distant se^ vie^y 
is much contracted by the long extent of 
Caldy island. Between the eastern end of 
this island and the finely outlined rock call- 
ed St. Catherine's island^ the prospect ex- 
tends directly up the Bristol channel^ inter- 
rupted only by the projection of the Worm's 
head, and boundless except in very clear 
weather, when the faint and distant outline 
of the Somersetshire coast is visible as far as 

Porlock. Between the western end of Cal- 

• » . « ' • • • • 

^y and the island of St. Margarets, the re- 
mote outline of the sea is again distinguish- 
able. Giltar Point, a bold headland about 
two miles westward of Tenby shuts out the 
view of the sound, a passage about three 
quarters of a mile across, passable at all 
times of tide to vessels bound westward. 

From the description already giveij of 
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the peninsula!' (irdj^^fioii bf the Castle hill^ 
it is afmdst neediest to' observe tliat the spec- 
tator may ferijoy the* prospects which both 
these aspects eommahd ff dm that spot. 
They are also cAftjoyed^ With the most appro- 
priate accompaniments;* a finely broken 
foregrdun A/ enriched With fragments of iru- 
ined -wall^ knd to'^ers, bold 'prdjections 6t 
rotkl' ihd' sliippin^ irt 'VaVioAs "^dtstarfc^ 
Oii"«uhin(g tbwUi'dd {he t'dwii hi msiytk 
gtiik^ihf tfte'ha'ppfest 'cotttpl^ion of' the 
Faibrdink;'4h'e'4riie ^dll disposed fore^ 
gfotiiid; =ehe fiittlis, the pier, the'!iarh6^: 
and ri^Ag' abrtiptly abttv^'all; the 'Wwnl 
with its Walls, ' iU towers.' its chtirtn, ' i,ai a. 

I r 

conftised, but pictiitesqufe iritermiifure^<^r 
ancient and modern architecture. 






• - - , . . . . 

The interior of the town has little mo- 

dern architectural decoration to boast. 'One 
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iQDg flagged street ruiu in a wiading direc- 
tion from the Norton to the Baths. In 
aome parts it is a convctnient widths, but in 
qtbers n)uch iiiciinfbered by the projecting 
i^igie3 pf oW cjbtif^nies and ^ bow windows. 
T.l^e bath is the only. building of a recent 
d?ite which Jiias, ai^^pireteji^o^s to charac* 
^l^ristic a^rchite^ct^re. That part which is 
in a inj[}dern . style .is exceedingly neat and 
*f pwpriate : . t);at which is.. ^n imitation rf 
aiipi<ffit castellated ar.^hiteetji^e is ar jsad &i- 
lure., owing to thp littleness and want of 
agreements pf its j^arts. But whatever may 
bp the defects of the modern style of build- 
ing^.in TeD|Ji)y, jet the houses are sp second- 
ary iind subi^^rvient to. the grand natural 
features of the place^. .that they are lost or 
overlooked in the general view^ and ample 
compensation is made by the numerous frag* 
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ments of an ancient and peculiar style of 
architecture which are every where to be 
met with. The following account of these 
remains is extracted from the Etchings of 
Tenby ; in which^ the buildings are divided 
into Ecclesiastical^ Military^ and Domes^ 
tic. 



L 



REMAINS OF 



<£c^fejBSia|ittcaI %ta^itttt^a 



AT TENBY. 



Tenby church had been burnt, and rebuilt 
apparently at different periods. The Archi- 
tecture is greatly mixed. On the outside 
there is nothing to recommend it; and 
though one of the largest, and considered 
one of the finest in Wales, the interior is 
not much more elegant. It has two side 
aisles^ and the two rows of Arches, which 
separnte them from the centre are different 
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from each other^ both in size and character. 
The Roof is of wood> ^nd the Altar is more 
th^n usually elevated on a flight of hand- 
some ^teps. The Church had been burnt 
by the Welsh, and rebuiH by Warren de 
Monchensey Earl of Pembroke. Mr, Fen- 
ton informs us that there were three Chant- 
ry Priests appointed to officiate — one at the 
altar of Jesus^ another at the iiltar of St. 
Ann. — and a third at that of the Rood of 
Grace ; and that there were lands settled in 
the parish for their maintenance, and for 
the lamps ^hich were used in their service. 
These lands are now in the possession of 
the Corporation, and are still known by the 
iiame of the Chantry Fields. 

There are Beveral hand$onia Tonibs. with- 
jifl. The moit remarkfUe are. tho^e erected 
to the memory of tyfo brothers, Jqha and 
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Thomas White, They were Merchants and 
Aldermen in the fifteenth century ; and the 
latter is celebrated by George Owen, as 
having been the active partizao of Henry 
the Seventh. This monument fills an arch 
on the south side of the CJiancel, The two 
brothers are represented recumbent over 
their respective tombsj, at full lengthy ha- 
bited as Merchants, with the distinguishing 
appendage of a purse attached to their 
girdles, The fronts extending about twelve 
feet, is faced with gypsum ; in two divisions, 
subdivided into eight compartments. Fouf 
Under each figure are fillecl with sculpture* 
representing the difi^erent members of their 
respective families. The depth is about 
three feet, and the carving is executed in a 
very superior style. 

The four compartments under John, ih0 
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elder brother^ are surrounded by the fol* 
lowing inscription^ now much obliterated 
by violence and neglect. In the upper 
line^ 

Hie Jacet Johannes White Mercator et illivs villie Major qui obii! 
. . • cnjus animae propitietur Deus Amen 

In the lower line. 

Hie jac^t Mafgaretta Pfae et Estioa Ejoo uxores Di^ti 
Johanois quae Margaretta obtit XVIII die Sept 1453 et dicta 



F^stlna obiit 



By the latter it appears that J. White 

was twice married, and that the second wife 
was then living, as a blank is left for the 
date of her death. About ten years since 
the whole inscription was easily, legible. 
Rain has since been suffered to drip during 
^, whole winter, yppn the soft and melting 
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stone of which the facing is composed. ' Pirt 
of the legend is thus become much defaced^ 
and the date^ on one inscription^ totally 
obliterated. On the first compartment is 
a female with a child behind her> in the 
characteristic dress of that period. She is 
represented kneeling to an upright Figure, 
clothed in full and well executed drapery. 
There is something like the remains of a 
mitre on his head^ and of a crozier in his 
right hand. ^ On a shield above the female 
figure^ are the arms of White — Party per 
pale dexter half defaced, sinister a cheveron 
between three stags^ heads cabossed. It is 
remarkable that the husband's arms upon 
these Tombs, when impaled with those of 

the wife, are platted on the sinister, instead 
of the dexter side. 

On the second compartment, a Female 
and Child in similar attire, are seen address- 
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ing their devotions to another iPigtlre, 
which^ from holding a wheels may repre-* 
sept Saint Catherine^ Patroness of the Wool- 
lea Trade. She appears trampling on the 
devilj or^ as some antiquaries suppose^ her 
husband^ and piercing him with a sword held 
in her left hand. The females in these di« 
vision represent John White's wives. 

The third compartment describes John 
White, attended by his sons, kneeling be- 
fore a kind of desk and an* open book. On 
a shield are contained the single arms 
of White, a chevron between three stags' 
heads cabossed. Tlie Merchant, distin- 
guished by the purse and girdle, has a hat 
of extraordinary size at his back. 

The fourth compartment represents a kind 
of open coffin, contai^ning three small Child- 
ren. A piece of gypsum is inserted abov^ 



with mdrtftr^ and ^eeiti^ to hw^6 be^n intetid^ 
ederiginalty for sonde btiber plac*/ 

Around- the four compartments^ in the 
second division, are these inscriptions :-— 

In the tipper line. 

•• • 

• .♦ • • 

Hie jacet Thomds Wbit« in«r<i|tor et ilirus viUae Ms^or qui obiU 
8® die Mail an 145S ci^us animae propietitur Deus. Amen. 

In the lo^wer line. 

Hie jacet Johanna Howel et Isabella Botler uxores dicti Thomas 
qae Johanna obiit 21 die Sept. anno 1451 et dicta Isabella obiit 
die ^ anno mundf 

On the first and second compartanents of 
Thomas White's Tomb> two figures arc 
seaii^. which much resraable those in the 
former drrision* ).. . 

In the firsts u Female figiire and* Child 

M 
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are seen kneeling Jiefoie an upright fig^re^ 
clothed in flowing garments^ and holding 
in the right hand a sacramental cup ; in 
the left a palm hranch. Arms on this com- 
partment^ party per pale dexter half a bend 
between six covered cups (for Butler, the 
second wifej sinister^ a chevron between 
three stags' heads cabossed. 

On the second compartment^ a Female 
and Child are kneeling before St. John, 
who holds in his right hand a book .with a 
lamb thereon^ to which he points with his 
left hand. He is represented in a loose out- 
er robe, beneath which appears the garment 
I^f earners hair^ and a cord about his waist ; 
his legs and feet are bare. Lest the camel's 
hair should be mistaken, the head of- that 
animal appears hanging down below the 
outer robe. Arms-^party per pal6, dexter 
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Side a eji^fen^ l^lbw ifhich a lion ramp-" 
ant ; the upper part' is defaced^ but ia all 
probabjlrty these iirms^ were a chevron be- 
ty^eetiL three liona r^mp^nt^ 9,nd belonged to 
the first wife- The lion i^ turiiied the wrong 
way^ l^nister^ White^ mi before. 

The third and fourth compfirtnients cm- 
respond nearly with those of the former di^ 
Tision> except that the third contains a 
shield^ bearing the single arihs of White^ 
and s|nother on which is a chevron between 
three roses, and the fourth has no inscribed 
stone. The crest of the Whites wj|s probar 
bly a Peacockj, as the. superincumbent fi: 
gures rest their hea4s on that bird. 

This monument has been d?s$ribe4^with 
minuteness^ -.because the; desigii ip ej^traordir 
nary^ and the e^ecutio4 l^^iitiful^ and ber 
cause some historical }mportan<^e is fittaphe^ 
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to t]be prot^tor of Ueorj- TJie |iart ^f 
the aisl^ where it u^ituftted u,now cepaireii> 
and the tomb is at prieB^iot defended from 
further injury. 

Oh the right and left: of the north ea- 
trainee are two ancient Tombs. That on 
tbe xi^t, represents a hlbnan skeleton^ re- 
eumbeat beneath, a light and elegit .cuia* 
py. The.othAr^ a Kemaleifigvwe^.extfsiuied 
beneath % rifiUy omnnieiited niche. PChere 
is i^either.date nor inscription. 

♦ ♦ 

Over the centre aisle there is an arched 
roof^ divided into square compartments. 
The angles have been richly ornamented 
Mnth carvings^ in many parts fallen down. 
^hos# that remain] whibit representations 
of human Facas> Rosesj Knots of various 
kinds^ Wjfeaths 0f Foliage^ and other fan- 
ciful deviee$. Mofrt of these probably had 
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ftllusions^ 'which are now lost. On five lo- 
zenge shaped projections abore the Com** 
munion table^ is inscribed the name of a 
Rector^ who either rebuilt or repaired the 
roof. Two others allude to his office^ Arch- 
deacon of St. David's ^ and another contains 
a horse-shoe^ on vhich are flourished the 
initials of his name — Doctor John Smith, 
Arcliidiac Meneven Rectorq Tembjr. 

Nciar the middle of the roof an aged ^- 
guf e, fleat«d> holds a crucifix between his 
knees, Th^re* is 4 globe at his head audi 
feet, and an angel at each of the surround-' 
ing angles* Those c^n each side are repre- 
seated hplding vessels containing incense. 
Thosei above and below^ bj the position of 
their arms^ appear to have held musical in- 
struments^ wTiich are fallen dQwn. The 
centre $gure is a gross representation of the 
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first Person in the Trinity^ supporting our 
Sayiour on his cross. 

It is remarkable, that the like idea should 
be expressed^ in nearly the same manner^ 
elsewhere. The Chapel of Canynge, the 
celebrated Patron of Rowley, in Redcliffe 
Street, Bristol, contains an old altar pi«ce 
painted with this design* The outliae is 
very distinct, d,nd has been filled up by a 
modern artist. Mr. Birtill, the late intel- 
ligent proprietor of this* interesting, and, 
till lately, neglected apartment, has restor- 
ed its ancient solemn and venerable appear- 
ance, in a ipanner which is highly credita- 
ble to his taste and liberality. - ^ 

The western entrance to the church is 

. . . . - , . • • 

beneath an arch, th'i^ inscription on which 
is partly legible, and is twice repeated. 
^^Benedictus Deus in donis suis: -' The 
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tombs described below^ are mentioned for 
their age dr singularity^. 

There is a very old tomb on the north 
side of the Chancel steps. It retains the 
outline only of a brazen figure. A mitre 
and crozier are still distinguishable, from 
which we may conjecture that it was erect- 

« 

ed to the memory of Tully,^ Bishop of St. 
David^s^ who is known to have been buried 
in Tenby Churchy though there is neither 
date nor inscription to confirm the supposi- 
tion. 

*A Tomb inserted in the Chancel wall, 
commemorates the benefaction of William 
Risam^ a benevolent tradesman^ whose fin 
gure, in the attire of an Alderman^ is re^ 
presented kneeling^ with this inscription 
below : — 
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* >yUiiam Ruam TimdcsBSO i^ve tbew 450 Hat «ver 0MJ9 

Two hnndred Poon^ and 50 mtum 
He gave thb towa to help the Poor 
The ttie of one oa cloth and eolei botow 
For 13 Decripid mean and low 
Let 50 PoQods to five be yearly lent 
The others- ase on Bargrss sons be spent 
Via. Yearly (o set oat 8 Prtntises. 

A large Tomb agauist the north wall, 
erected in the beginning of the last centuiy, 
is dedicated iQ several of the .fiimily of 
Ap-Rriee of Scottiborough. On the upper 
part a statue^ partly armed^ and as large a» 
life^ is represented kneeling, with an in*- 
scription above. 

The lower part of the Tomb has a female 
figure^ painted and dressed in cumbrous 
finery of that period, reclining <m her side. 
Beneath are carved the figures of seven 
Children in relief^ on their kneeSr vrith a 
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scroll above them^ ' inscribed — " Eanius et 

» 

nos^ et moriamur cum ilia/' 

This Monument is -heavy and inelegant^ 

exhibiting a confused and irnperfect attempt 

• ■ . • » 

at the ornaniepts of GrcQi^n Architecture 

Almost adjoining this^ tliere is another 

Tomb^ erected tp fi piein])er of thi? s^imc 

• ■ 

family. 

N^ir the north Mtnlhcr, on the rights 
is ^'niahe^ <$ontaiDing a solid pieee of stone^ 
caried diAd ornamented. The following 
^iMcrtption is on a anall "black slab : — 

9 » 

Mon mihi hicmiii 
John Moor of Moorhaycs 
iti ]Oom Devon Esqr ag^ 
&3 'Sf^an was l^ried bfre 
April the 6 163? 
Having by Mary his wife 
. " the daughter of Bichard 
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Coffyn <if Pvrtlidgf 

Id Cma Dnroo Eeqre 

Six Sonne* and Tm 

DanglMnn 

He that froia bmne fit>r love 

was hither hroiigbi' 

Is DOW brought home this God 

ttit him hath wmiigfat. - - 

This Epitaph is liable to great miscon- 
struction, and the mistaken sense of it ha^ 
been the subject of much ignorant merri- 
ment. At present:, it ia generally supposed 
to . convey an indelicate and unnatural re- 
flection on the deceased. John Moor, 
aged 58, with six sons and ten daughters, 
seems, at first, but little indebted to his 6ur^ 
viying relatives for his triumphant sarcasms 
on his love and folly. But the mistake 
originates in a change of language — and 
the proper meaning is, no doubt, perfectly 
consistent and humane. There are many 
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similar instances in our old phraseology. 
John Moore^ who wai brought from a tem^. 
poral home^ by the love of his Friends^ ii 
now brought ta an eternal home by the will 
of his Creator. 

The School Room is built within a few 
feet of the western entrance, and, in k gre^t 
measure, conceals it. A flight of steps on 
the outside leads into this apartment. An 
inscribed stone, two feet two inches long, 
is inserted in the Western Wall of this edi* 

« 

fite. 

Near the steps there is a small but elegant 
arch, built about Henry the Seventh's time. 
It is much ornamented, and stilji bears two 
shields containing the arms of Henry, as 
Earl of Richmond and King of England : 
around is a similar inscription to that over 
the western entrance of the church. It is 
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ebaervable^ that this arch^ artd many other 
ancient arches about the town^ are built so 
low as hardly to admit any person^ however 
shorty without stooping. Since there is no 
appearance that the earth has accuiAulated 
at their foundations^ this singularity is not 
easily accounted for. 

In* an old wall opposite the school room^ 
which now partly surrounds a small garden^ 
two- other arches are: found, of neady the 
siame date with that already described. The 
mouldings of one are so greatly injured by 
time and violence, that it is difficult to 
determine how much ornamental work may 
have perished. The other of larger dimen- 

sions^ and elegant proportions, is in exqji^i- 

< • 

site taste. One of the centre mouldings is 

carved with foliage, in a running pattern. 

Both arches bear the common legend, 

» 

'^Benedictus/' &c. 
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These ute stippdsed to haVe been 'the 
prineiparl eint'i;ances ta St. Mary^s College ; 
a consent of Cairmelife Friatrs, fouti^d by 
John dfe S^himbVe; A. D. !399. Of tWs 
establfofament we kiiow Mothirig further. 
The ai%fcitecthire was etegai^if , but the edi- 
fice, could not * have beien eitensJve. The 
roses still remaining, in these two arches^ 
have induced nieto fix their date long after 
the original foundation. 

« 

The cr'oss wia^ removed, abotil' four years 
siiice, fn a general spint of improvemrat* 
A pedestal standing on six steps^ aild sup- 
porting a broken shaft, was all thi(t remain- 
ed; The building' attached to it was a 
Conduit for the supply of wat#r to the lower 
part of the'tbwn. The situation was nearly 
opp<feite to the Globe Inq. 

Of St. John's Chapel, there is too little^ 
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and ih^i too much covered with Ivy^ for 
an Etching. It is situated in a marshy spot, 
at the distance of two or three hundred 
yards from the town. This Chapel belongs 
to ihe Prince of Wales, and the lands^ at- 
tached to it are rented • by the corporation. 
Nothing is known of its history. 

St. Julian's Chapel is situated on the Pier 

End near its extremity. ' The date is appa- 

• ^' * _ 

rently coeval with the Pier itself. From this 

edifice^ in ancient times, divine service was 
regularly performed.. Prayers were offered 
up "before the assembled Fishermen, for 
safety tp themselves, and success to their 
undertakings. One halfpenny for each man, 
and one penny for each boat, was paid to 
the officiating minister, as an acknowledge- 
ment. The Chapel has been degraded from 
its original sanctity, converted into a Bath, 
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ahd since into a Blacksmith's storehouse. 

Since the appearance of this publicatioti 
the Church has undergone much improve- 
tneiit. A stove has been erected at the ex- 
pence of O. Harris, Esq. of Ivy Tower. 
The whole of the north side has been new- 
ly pewed, and an extensive range of seats 

• • • ' 

has been added at the west end of the 

♦ » 

Church for the accommodation of the in- 

» . • 

creased number of strangers. 
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The town was entirely surrounded by 
walls. The sea and the cliffs above^ on two 
sides^ rendered much assistance from art 
unnecessary^ and they were^ therefore pro* 
partionally low. On tha other two aides 
they were rtrong^ lofty^ and defended at 
moderate intervals by towers. 

The north Gate^ at which the latter be- 

gun^ occupied a part of ibci. scile* of the 

o 
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White Lion Inn^ and was removed aboai 
twenty years back. It is commended by 
Leland as the most perfect and beautiful 
Gate of the town. The difficulty of pulling 
it down was very greats and part of the 
fragments still remain on the beach below. 

A strong and lofty Wall^ extending in a 
south-westerly direction^ connected this 
Gateway with the Tower at the north- 
western angle. The line from this Tower 
turning off at a right angle^ and then run* 
ning onward in a straight line^ t>erminatee 
at the south sands. 

The second Tiiwer in the south Wall^ 
like the firsts is divided into two apartments, 
each roofed with stone. The Battlements 
of both are supported by Corbels. 

The south Gate is near the centre of this 



line, in a large semicircular Tower or Basf 
tion. The bulk is out of all proportion 
to the elevation. There is no appearance 
qf its eyer hayinff been rpofe4.. Its military 
character is now muc}i injured by the Bat- 
tlements babying been walled up, that a 
narrow apartment made in the wall, running 

round the whole, and used at present as a 

< ■ • .."■'■ 

magazine, might be roofed. The ^outh 
Gate was entered by a circular Arch, de- 
fended by a Portcullis. Another Gate of 
great strength, jn the same Tower, was to 
be forced, befpre an enemy copld enter the 
town. I have described the Area of this 
Tower as part of a circle. The ikscond 
Gate is in f;be straight wall, which inter- 
sects itr The lower part of the Tower is 
supported \>y sharp point Arches, although 
the two gates are semicircular. The path 
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along the summit of the walls^ is entire from "* 
the northern extremity of the fortifications, 
to the south Gate. It is supported at irre- 
gular distances by pointed Arches. Similar 
Arches remain in other parts of the wall, 
though the path which they once supported 
has disappeared; 

Another small semicirpuUr Tower stands 
at a short distance from the south Gate. 
The pool beneath it is all that remains of 
the ancient Moat. Within a few yards of 
this Tower, a stone is inserted in the \ira\\, 
inscribed^ A 1588 E R 30, alluding to the 
repairs in the thirtieth year of Queen £1iza- 
beth's reign. 

The iieict tqiyer is square. All tljie rest 
are circular^ or. semicircular; with the ex- 
i^tiofit of the sma.ll Turret at . th^ south- 
^asteri^ extremity, ^^^ 
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Another smjill semicircular Tower, mant- 
led with ivy, and the square Turret just 
alluded to^,,tfri»i nates the line of fortifica* 
tions ia th^ directiao* This Turret is situ- 
ated on a Umestoae, tQ(k, much shattered 
by the 'yio}eiK^ of. the waves. , la its form, 
it ^ bean a, .particular resemblance to the. 

rpore ancient Flemish towers attached to 

. ♦ • « 

. > « 

their Churches. 

Fronai this ppint to the eastern Gate^ the 
Fortificatijpns vTsre parried in a lower an4 
weakw line al6Ag the edge of the cliffy anj^ 
adapted to all its irregularities. « Very little 
of the Wall remains^ and only two of tlio. 

Turrets, These are small and circular. 

• * - . . . • . ". 

with the appearance of |^reat antiquity. 

Adjoiniag the eastern Gate stood a square 
Tower of great strength and solidity. Be-* 
n/Bmih. it was a long narrow Arc][iwayj by 
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whic)i the town was entered on this side. 
It was taken down about fifteen years ago. 

From this spot the Castle Hill stretches 
nearly eastward in a craggy and irregular 
Peninsula. It has been surrounded by an 
embattled wall/ some fragments of which 
still remain. These appear to be of great 
antiquity. 

The entrance to the Castle presented 
great difficulties to an enemy/ as the path 
was steep, narrow^ and circuitous. After 
pas.sing under the first Arch^ it took a 
winding direction, commanded by an em- 
battled Tower, in which was a second Gate . 
and a Portcullis. This Tower, with a larg-e 

circular Bastion over the cliff, are almost 

« 

all that remain of Tenby Castle, excepting 
lis Keep or Watch Tower. 



This is a smail routid Tower with a square 
one attached to it^ ' ilnd stands on the most 
elevated part of the Cajstle Hill. It bearis 
the appearance of great antiquity^ and pro* 
bably was coeval with the eaflieBt - Flemish 
Structures , Within art tifvo apartments^ 
each covered with a conical stone roof.* 

There are also the walls remaining of 
other and more extensive buildings, but 
these are comparatively modern, and seem 
ip have beeji intended either as Barracks or 
Storehouses. 

The Quay Gate stood on the southern 
side of the Harbour, adjoining the Sluice 
Wall. It gave not only a striking proof of 
the Architect's skill in the choice of its 
situation, * but a monument of his taste in 
the singularity and elegance of its design. * 
The road from the entrance, after being 
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Airried along a steep and narrow ascenf^ 
between two walls^ wound through a second 
passage or archway^ which supported the 
road from the south sands. The Quay Gate 
>fm8 pulled down in the winter of 181 1^ and 
the Archway- just alluded to was stopped 
up. A new Road from the Harbour was 
carried on arches by an easy ascent^ and 
the difficulties of the ancient communication 
were avoided. 

To the foregoing extract it is only neces- 
sary to addj that notwithstanding the great 
increase of buildings at Tenby^ and the 
havoc made among the smaller specimens 
of ancient architecture^ to give room for 
modern mansions of modern taste^ the prin- 

4 

cipal military features still continue conspi- 
cuous amid the surrounding littleness. As 
yet however that most fantastic of all styles 



*♦ 
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of Architecture called modern Gothic has 
not contributed to.destroy that character 
of simplicity for which Tenby is so remark- 
able. Indeed that Architect must possess 
an unusual share of boldness^ who would 
venture to erect one of his fanciful imitati- 
onsj in a spot where so many specimens of 
originals are at hand to provoke compari- 
son^ and to ensure condemnation. 



4t 
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nxntumc 3wt9ittttint» 



The hftbitable Buildings which afd strict-' 
ly Flemish^ however much they may difier 
from each other^ have hardly ^ny thing ia 
common with thojBC of an equal age else- 
where. The huge disprpportioned Chim- 
nies^ it has be^n pbservedj were so substan- 
tially erected^ ms frequeirtly to outlive avery 
other part. They rose in the form of 
turrets, eones^ and of pyramids ; imd vrithin 
thete w»s 4uffic«eat splice for a large family 
to seat themselven. The entrance to many 
h*u»^, w:as by a narrow flight of steps. 
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with a low Gothic Porch above. This 
mode of building was intended^ most likely, 
to protect the inhabitants in extremity. 
Every cottagi& )o OMstftllctttd/ must have 
been a little fortification, according to the 
mode of warfare then pursued. There were 
numberless Corbels, for which we can dis- 
cover no other design than that of arna- 
qaent ; . and ti^se w^ere frequently platted 
with ^0 much r irregularity, and iu such 
situations,; that orns^ent could hardly have 
been? intended. , , 

Oft the Brorth Mdie ef the Cbarch, and 
sepai^ted only by a niifrow passage, stood 
the Mani^on Hoii^- of that ^d^ctable 
Merehsmt. Whtt^i tvhoMe tdnrtr ^has be^ so 

^as an aufcward imi'taiSon of Oreciari Archi- 
tecture^ which began t6 be gradually infro- 
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duced as the Gothic declmed.' Its niost 

cpnspi<itieu9 parts were a Porch with fldted 

Pillars, ind a square projecting Window, 

Their proporfions were iieifrher spaciolw 

nor el^gaat. I«ideed there wasr ftothin^ 

remarkahie in the edifice except the ancient 

air^ and some picturesque effect^ occasioaed" 

by detay, and nuraeroqis tufts of vegetatian, 

which hadftaken root on the shattered W^Uf, 

and covered them with the liveljest cplourft^ 

It stood, in a part of the street whti^h wftS, 

mo^t narrow and frequented, ■ and wi|S rer 

moved on that ^^ccopnt ahout four yeari 
since, , . -• 

Adj oi»ing tfait housd^ onr the western si4e, 
was ft .ijoltagep, appsretotly: as oU as fiiiy in 
th^ towti. This* firith th^ m^: of :h&ll»^ 
to;wh|ch it wa& attached,, hi^f^ been i^k^ 
doifp for the purpose of wi4enin^ the 

stttaet 
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At tbe end ^ of the fanner ow^ stood the 
Condvil. The front watancient^ and orna- 
mented with three rows of small Niches. 
Above was the date 1698. This must have 
referred to some repairs^ as ju^gio^ from 
its uppearance^ its erection must have been 
tiuch earlier. 

• ' • • 

In an adjoining street^ northward^ are 
still some small remains of the Front of a 
Buildings which extended backward to the 
edge of the cliff, where ^a large Gable, 
covered with ivy, is still standing. The 
Front towards the street consisted of a small 
octagon Turret, (the upper part of which 
had been a bow window) and a wall con- 
taining three lancet windows. From the 
number of ruinous Walls adjoining, the 
whole appears to have been a Mansion 
House of an ancient date, and more spaci^ 
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ous'tbaR most of »& distant a period. Two 
modern houseiti ar# erected on part of the 
scite of thk edifice. 

A Building of venerable appearance^ 
about /ten years ago^ occupied the ground 
on which several modem houses are now 
built^ a little to the westward of the Globe 
Inn. These^ I conceive^ to have been the 
jremaiiis of the Hospital/ or the Chapel de* 
dieated to Saint John the Baptist^ and 
supposed to have been founded l>y William 
de Valence^ Earl of Pembroke. 

A Cottage^ adjoining the eastern end of 
the Market-place^ was pulUddown in the 
winter of IBll. It was a specimen of the 
most ancient style of Domestic Architecture 
in the placcf. ' 

An ancient Buildings singular in its sit|i- 
atioQ, and Architecture, stood on the eastern 
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side of the hartiatt^ near the old foatway^ 
Jeadiiig to tbe Fior^iifead. It is diffietdt to 
decide for what purpose it waaierected. 
It bore the appearance of great antiquity, 
and seems to have been built as a plate 

of defence^ though there were no remains 

■'• . ' . . . * . 

of its connei^ion with the Fortifications It 

I 

was pulled down about four years ago. 

The Pier stretches from the CasUe Hill, 
westward^ in an irregular curre^ tetrminat- 
ing in a kind of circular Bastion. The- 
whole forms a highly picturesque object 
from various points of view. It is built 
on a ledge of natural rocks^ and projects 
towards a similar ledge and the Sluice 
Wall. The Sluice Wall was intended to 
cleanse the harbour's entrance of any mudi 

« 

or filth which might accumulate^ The 
^wing tide finds, admission under Pfood 

■ 



gBifs^ .vi^bicb are shi^t at its greatest height. 
A.l)ady of water is Ihiis confined till, the 
tide ha3 quite ie^ibe^^ and then allowed tf> 
nis|);piit ^nd earry away whi^tieyer mud may 
B^ve ]j^nn 4eppf ited. 

The entrance to the harbour is not very 

broa^d^ and with the vfind in . particfilar 

points^ not very easy. But wben once ob- 

taiiiedj i^Qss^ls may be in perf<?ct security, 

being .sufficiently sbeltei:ed^ and only liable 

to inconvenience from the grounjl ^v^ells^ 

which sometimes are violent enough to 

force them from their moorings and occasion 

> 
considerable damage. 

Little alteratioii has taken place in tbc 

-domestic $tfchite.ct|ire sinp^ thip aoco^iit 

was published. -4 few mprp ancient and 

*picturesquf cpttageg hftVP disappf^are^j^, to 
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make way for modern structures^ but there 
still remain many small but characteristic 
fragments protected by their situations, 
which are too remote and inaccessible to 
tempt the avarice or proyoke the speculati- 
on of their proprietors. 

The harbour has been rendered more 
commodious by the enlargement of the 
Quay for landing goods^ and the road by 
which they are conveyed to the town is 
now iindergoing improvement. 

The country by which Tenby is rmmedi- 
ately surrounded has not much to recom- 
mend it. The surface is sufficiently varied, 
and often happily disposed for picturesque 

« 

effect, but that neglect of planting and 
impraving, which is so prevalent in Pem- 
brokeshire is particularly dbservable in thii 
ndghbourhood ; and no attempt has hitherto^ 
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been ii|ade to incyreasc the value of the 
adjoining lands^ by erecting places of ac* 
comiODdatipn for such visitors as might be 
inclined to reside without the walls of the 
town. 

The' principal walks are along the north 
and south sands. On spring tides the 
former are passable at low water beyond 
Monkstone Point, and are uninterupted by 
any other projection or impediment as far 
as the mouth of the Tave, a distance of 
about sixteen miles. Within two miles 
of Tenby the rocks are broken into caverns 
of various forms, and exhibit many speci- 
mens of a singularly interupted stratifi- 
cation. 

Ott the south sands the cliffs are of hum- 
|ler form^ and terminate altogether at the 
mouth of the little river just beyond the 
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town Walls. A line of drifted sftnd binks 
foi^tiis the boundary between the sea and the 
btirroWSj an extensive rabbit warren^ co- 
vered chiefly with hioss, and vttst beds of 
wild dwarf roses. Th*ese banks continue to 
Gilter pointy where the .cliff again rises to 
a considerable height and affords a fine 
tralk along its summit of about two Hiiles^ 
to Ledstep bay, on the eastern side of which 
is a cave of peculiar construction accessible 
only at spring tides. 

The village of Penally is situated on the 
ribrth sid^ of the burrows, and contains in 
its church yitA part of an ancient cf oss> of 
which the sculpture is in an unusual style. 

About half way to Ledstep, along the 
edge of the cliff, Aire two pits, or sinkings 
of the earth to the level of the sea. Thej 
Verti to have been Occasioned by the coft- 
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staat actidh of the wtter Which rushed with 
great violetice into a cavern below> and 
biin^ilj^ ^ith it a strong torrent of vfind 
acted it! ail upward directiod with such 
foree^ as gradually to dndermine the whole 
(^i the sup^incmtibent mass of earth. 

About two miles westward of Tenby 
stands the ruiii of Trefloyne house ; a cas- 
tellated mansion of great antiquity. Its 
principal feature is the gate by which 
the court yard is entered. The interior 
seems to have b^en a group of small hous- 
es formed by means of connecting Walk 
and aukward contrivances^ into a place 
of residence and adapted to the purpose 
of defence^ by a strong w%U. surround* 
ing the whole. The court yard has a few 
specimens of attempts at ornaments in its 
architecture which is of a date far subse- 
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quent to that of the detached buildings jast 
alluded to A stone cross^ bearing a rude 
sculptured representaiion of the virgin and 
child vns Ijing amofig the ruins about 
twenty years ago. In a small roooi above 
the entrance to the chief apartm^it^ was a 
little chimney piece containing among other 
ornaments^ a shield^ on which were visible 
a chevron between three scallop shells. The 
whole of the apartment has fallen in within 
these few years. 

The pile forms a curious specimen of the 
castellated style of mansion^, and in a pic* 
turesque point of view is highly interesting, 
from the variety of sample forms into which 
its ruined masses ^re broken. 

In the civil wars this house was garrisoned 
for King Charles by one hundred and fifty 
foot and forty horse, with one piece of ord- 
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nance. The out houses being gained and 
a breach made in the walls by the besieging 
forces of the parliament the place surrend- 
ered. 

Near the footway to Trefloyne^ across the 
fields^ at the extremity of a steep bank is a 
small cave^ from whiefa^ according to the 
popular notion^ there is^ a subterraneous 
communication with the cavern beneath 
Pembroke Castle. 

Scotsborough is another ancient ruined 
mansion about a mile and a half from Tenby. 
It was formerly possessed by the Apreeces, 
whose monuments are in Tenby church. 
The building is of a simple form^ ^'ithout 
ornament and ungraced by the picturesque 
variety of outline by which its neighbour 
ruin is distinguished. 

Leaving Scotsborough a little ou the 



riglil the rond piw^ by the. church of 
Gumfre8tO0> near which h « chalybeate 
!$priqg The following are the obseryations 
of Dr. Davies, the resident physician op the 
subject of its waters. 

' Upon e^mination the prppcrties of 
the waiter were found to resemble those of 
.the Tunbridge water so closely, that the 
description of the latter by Dr. Saunders 
may^ with little variation^ be adopted on 
the present occasion. — '^ The sensible pro- 
perties of the mineral water as is at first 
taken up from the spring are the following : 
it is colourless^ clear^ and bright^ and ex- 
hales no perceptible smell : it sparkles little 
in the glass^ but in a short time separates^ 
numerous bubbles, which adliere ta the 
sides of the vessel : to the taste it is neither 
acidulous or. saline, but simply chalybeate 
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in a slif^t degree^ and iahf nc mteM ua- 

The result of repeated experiments "with 
the common re-agents are as follow : — 

Lime water is rendered immediately tur~ 
pid and deposits a copious white sediment. 

S!)rjcup oC Violets becomes a light green. - 

Infusion of Galls and strong green tea 
give a fine purple in a few minutes^ which 
€ontin«^sto increase for two or three hours^ 
and remains permanent for two or three 
daysv 

Nitrated Silver (Lunar Caustic) gives a 
light blue deposit. 

The Water decomposes soap imperfectly. 

.The eflecti oq^ the hm^an firaaie are neav* 
fy thfi name as all other chalybeate watirs. 

R 
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It seuaibly raises the pulse^ excites tbe spiiit»^ 
and increases the appetite. In the plethoric 
it commonly occasions ^ddiness and a de* 
termination to the head: and sometimes 
anxiety about the prascordia with nausea. 
It has been found serviceable in cases of 
general debility^ and laxity of the solids^ 
and in female complaints. It has been used 
with much success in cases of impaired 
digestion^ whether arising from simple dc^ 

i 

bility of the stomachy or from irregularitjl' 
of the bilious secretion^ the healthy action 
of the liver being first restored by mercurial 
alteratives. 

Its effects on the constitution are slower 
than artificial chalybeates, but they appear 
to be more permanent and general in restor- 
•ing a healthy state of the functions. By 
th^ addition, of a small quantity of the Sol- 
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phate of Soda or. Magnesia (Glauber or 
Epsom Salts) to the common dose of the 
water it produces all the effects of the 
aperient chalybeate of Cheltenham^ and in 
&ct is the same medicine with possibly a 
ve^ small difference in the quantity of its 
ferruginous contents. Upon the whole then 
it would appear that the . mineral water in 
the neighbourhood of Tenby is nearly^ if 
hot precisely similar to* the Tunbridge water 
In its sensible and chemical properties ; it 
contains iron held in solution by means of 
Carbonic acid gas or fixed air, probably 
quite as much iron^ and our observations 
would lead us to beliere a much larger 
portion of gas: that in its effects on the 
human constitution it is similar, and that 
the same beneficial results may be expected 
from it in the relief of those complaints for 
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which the Tunbridgie wi;ter has been B<y 
deservedly celebrated fpr years past.-^ 

It may be added thai the spring is situat- 
ed in a T^lley at thq bottom of a steep hill. 
The stratum of the surrounding country is 
chiefly limestone interspersed with' rich 
veins of the coal peculiar to South Wales^ 
called Culm. In the immediate vicinity of 
the spring there is a hill of limestone^ which 
newly broken in the quarry is blue^ but by 
exposure to the air becomes red. and' the 
soil of several neighbpuring fields^ which 
are under ' the plough is composed of a 
fed ferriginous Iqam. 
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It has been already observed ttiat id ^ety 
ancient times Tenby obtained an epithet, 
descriptive of its advantageous situation as 
a fishing towti, The appellation is perhaps 
equally appUeable in modern days: bui^ 
though the fishery of Carmarthen bay is 
inexhaustible^ the inhabitants of its shores 
derive little emolument from their situation^ 
as tlie great markets of Bristol^ Gloucester; 
and other towns^ continue, to be supplied 
by the enterprise and activity of fishermen 
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from Brixholm and Dartmouth. Twelve 
0|r fifteen of their veweh lie at Tenby during* 
the summer^ and acting in partnership^ dis- 
patch two of their company every week to 
Bristol with the whole produce of their 
industry. A most liberal establishment was 
set on foot about five years ago by Lord 
Somerville for the purpose of supplying the 
inland parts of the country with fish at a 
reasonable price. Well boats were fitted 
out as Trawlers for the purpose of carrying 
the fish alive up the Bristol channel ; and no 
expence was spared in tlie appointment and 
fitting out of the vessels^ which were about 
forty tons burthen^ and admirably adapted 
in every respect to answer tJie end for which 
they were constructed. The scheme how- 
ever was relinquished after aa experiment 
^f three or four years. 
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. The Bank called Wille»*s mark^ noticed 
in the following document^ which is copied 
from a manuscript in the corporation papers, 
is still known to th6 sailors of Tenby and 
has been occasionally resorted to ; but no 
success has attended any attempts at fishing 
there of late years. 
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The 36tb April, 1627. 

Atwiiich'time Join R^gen Ma^or of Teidiy ua« 
derstanding there is a Rock called- Willes mark lyiii|^ 
betwixt Caldy Luitdy and Wormshead being in length 
fbo^t a' league and In bveadHk about half a league as 
it is reported And heaijiig thtra h^h been aneli 
abundance of God Blessings in fish on the said Rock 
$s thai the Town of Tenby and the key therein were 
^st builded by the benefit of tha fii^ tluit wen taken 
thereon. The Said Entreated all the old fishermen 
whose names are here under written to nominate unto* 
him as near as they could what were the marks that 
was holding to be good to find out the said Rock ind 
these parties delivered a^ fblloweth — 



John Brown ") Report — That the Rock lyetb 

T V A J in the midst of the Sea betwixt 

John Adams | ^^^ j^,^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^nndy 

Thos. Adams ^and Wormshead in the midst 

of a triangle or as it were in* 
the midst of a Brandas of thtee^ 
Leagues. 









John Moore 
Wm. Kethin 



So that the Rock lyeth betwixt Caldy, Lundy and 
Wormshead. And it ii reported by the fishermen and 
others that go to seek it. They ought to hold their* 
course from the Eastern Point of Great Caldy ovor 
the Ebk S^owtk East by^ East^ g^itil yon bring the 
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high hill af Neath which is heyond Swansea right 

over the lower point of Port Eyndn^'- and the Wind- 

mill of Tenby right over the ChappeU of Caldy Top 

for Top and then Wormi^head will appoarlifc^ a Saddle 

and as it were aman rifting in the. Saddle* And 

'being upon it Lundy lyeth from it South and by 

West, aud it is reported by the said fishermeQ-that 

there is 12 : l4 or 16 fathoms of Water upon ufc and 

39 fathoms about it : that there is about it Miliwell, 

Ling, Congers, Breams, Gernets and all kinds of 

Sea fish Gods Plenty thereof and fowls do flock about 

it yery much in the summer. 

Also the said fishermen do say that the course te 
find the said Rock called, Wills Mark is to go first to 
East Colbrin * which is a Kock or place well known 
to the fishermen of Tenby and from thence Sail or Row 
by point of Compas South East by East oyer the Ebb 
Tide and then let fall a Cellock to hang tripping with 
the ground untill the said Cellock catch hold of the 
Rock called Wills mark and do wend the Boat 
about and they say that this hath been the old course 
to find it after ye go from Colbrin let the weather be 
clear or misty. 

Also there was a South Coast man came to John 
Rogers Mayor of Tenby 1612 and he said to him and 

• This Place is lie longer koown by die mme onme. 
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flivers of the Aldenaen of Tenby that he came by 
Chance on a Rock about halfway betwixt Lundy and 
Caldy in a Calm and let fall his Anchor and finding 
himself on a rock he sounded and found about 18 
fathoms of water on it. And he cast outt fishing lines 
within two hours or thereabouts he took as much fish 
as he sold in Tenby the next by retale that he made 
twenty Nobles of it. And had ^sh to serve his Kettle 
tlU he went home to the South coast again. 



DESCRIPTION 



OF THE COAST 
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VEOIC 



Wbp to a^&Mi i^)i(n. 



On leaying Tenby harbour and standing 
eastward^ the bold and rugged pcomontory 
of St. Catherine'^ island^ crowned with the 
ruins of its little chapel, makes iU appear- 
ance immediately on clearing the Castle hill 
point. This island projects firom the south- 
ern beach to the eastward and contains a 
rough and uneyen ridge of Und covered 
with a long and rank vegetation. It is per-* 
forated by a cavern, through which the sea 
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breaks with great violence^ but which is 
accessible from the beach at a spring tide, 
and is a beautiful specimen of the limestone 
excavations with which the coast abounds. 

Caldy island is about two miles distant from 
the main land. Its form is very irregular^ in 
length the extent about amile^ and in breadth 
about half a mile. The number of acres it 
contains is between six and seven hundred. 
The idand was foirmerly milch more pc^- 
lous than .it ia.at present. There were three 
religibnr Houses upod tt^ one near the beach 
OH' tfa^. north side^ Another upon the high- 
' 6ii point df ^lahd above the dotith cliffy and 
the third near * the eentrfs of the island, 
which is th^ present maitsiori. Part of this 
iiiiBtM is bf ^eat antiquity and of a peculiar 
character. The monastic remains consist 
of a ^kll square tower surrounded by a 
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Btohe bpire .of very rude eon&truction^ with 
sey^ral vaulted apartmeiits attached to it. 
This^ Hvais a ceil dependant upon the Abbey 
of St. Dbgmads. Other parts of the build- 
ing are of a military character. 

« 

A commodious modern house the resi< 
dence of the proprietor Mr. Kynaston is 
attached to the ancient building. 

St. Margaret's island is disjoined from 
Caldy at high water, but at spring tides 
there is a passage over a ledge of rocky 
ground. It stands westward of Caldy, and 
is remarkable for a small ruined cell, the 
apartments of which seem not to have ex- 
ceeded five feet in height. 

A few miles further down the coast on the 
eastet'n side of Freshwater bay the ruins of 
Manorbeer castle are situated. They Mand 
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on a tongue of land to which the ground plan 
of the castle is adapted, and are surrounded 
every where except towards the sea, bj high* 
er ground. The ascent is Tery steep on 
three sides. The front towards the laad is 
on level ground and is defended by a moat 
and a strong central tower^ surmounted by 
a small circular watch turret. Beneath 
this tower is the entrance. A high embat- 
tied wall extends to each extremity of this 

fronts and is terminated by circular towers. 



The distinguishing peculiarity of this castle 

is its total exemption from all architectural 

innovation since the time of its foundation. 

It forms perhaps as complete a specimen of 

« . • 

the military architecture of the day as any 
in the kingdom. Strength and security are 
alone consulted ; nor is there a single at- 
tempt at ornament in the whole pile. The 
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castle* 3^rd i» of an irregular form and nearly 
surrounded by the remains of the habitable 

apartments ^hich are of the most rude and 

« 

inartificial character and construotion. Two 
long paralelled walls in the outer castle 
yard seems the erection of later ages^ nor is 
it easy to guess the use to which they were 
applied in such a situation. 

This fortress was probably among the 
earliest of those in 'which the Norman and 
Flemish settlers established themseWes. It 
was long in the possession of the family of 
De Barri to which the celebrated Geraldus 
Cambrensis belonged. It afterwards became 
the; property of the crown and had several 
possessors at different times^ Hill in the 
reigri of Elizabeth it was granted to Tho- 
mas ap Owen of Trefloyne^ from which 
family it passed by marriage int^ that of 
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Lord Milford, iNrhp ia the premit propri- 
etor. 

The small sandy bay near which the 
castle stands is exposed to the unbroken 
force of the Atlantic^ and consequently a 
landing is only to be effected there in the 
finest weather. The distance from Tenby 
by land is between five and six miles. 

Freshwater bay is of considerable extent, 
the shore is in general low, but towards 
the western boundary it swells into a high 
and perpendicular cliff. On this side of the 
bay a small pier has been constructed at 
Stackpole Quay, capable of affording shel- 
ter to a few coasting vessels. 

About* a mile in land, is Stackpole Court, 
the seat of Lord Cawdor. It stands in the 
midst of beautiful and thrivijog^ plantations.^ 
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which afford. a decisive proof of the possibi- 
lity of improving the country by planting*^ 
notwithstanding its vicinity to the sea^ pro- 
vided the attempt be made with judgment 
and liberality. The extensive and produc- 
tive ^rdens^ the well disposed grounds, 
the fine expanse of fresh water are objects 
of general admiration to all who visit this 
highly finished seat. 

Stackpole^ was originally the property of 
a family of ths^t name, and^ passed by marri- 
age into that of Vernon. They were suc- 
ceeded by the Lorts^ whose heiress married 
the ancestor of the present possessor. AI^ 
though the house has been modernized so 
as to destroy every external appearance of 
antiquity it is no doubt coeval with most of 
the ancient buildings of the county. It was 
a considerable fortr^s in the time of Charles 
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the firsts and was reduced with diflBiculty bj 
the forces of the parliament. 

From Stackpple Quay to St. Gowan's 
head^ the cliffs preserye their bold and per- 
pendicular character. In a wild and almost 
inaccessible bay round St. Gowan's head 
are the ruins of the hermitage of that name. 
It consists of a rude chapel with an altar 
at the east end^ over which is an arch open- 
ing upon a singular cleft in the rock in 
shape and size not unlike an ancient stone 
coffin. Within this cleft tradition informs 
us that St. Gowan was concealed from the 
pursuit of his enemies ; and was released 
from his confinement by the opening of the 
chasm^ when his pursuers were passed. The 
impreilsion occasioned by the enclosure of his 
body has remained in the rock eyer since. 
Many other superstitious legends are connect- 
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ed with this spot. Below the chapel is a well 
w^hich is still visited by invalids from very re- 
mote parts of the principality. Its waters are 
supposed to be efficacious in a variety of 
complaints, and near twenty patients may 
be seen at once bathing their limbs and 
applying to their swollen and cripfded joints 
plaisters of the red clay saturated with the 
water of the well. Some of the large frag-r 
ments of lime stone on being struck return 
a ringing sound. This ))ropeirty is sgid to 
have been communicated to them bv their 
baving been touched by the bell of the 
chapel as some pirates were c^.rrying it off. 

The Hermitage is approached on the land 
side by a flight of rude steps placed on the 
isteep slant of the hill, and occupies a space 
about half way down which it fills up, the 
path to the well b^ing through the chapel. . 
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Bosheston meer is in this neighbourhood. 
It is a small opening in a piece of rockj 
ground of an oblong square shape^ about 
two yards in length and less than one across. 
Bj some singular arrangement in the form 
of the fissures by which this aperture com- 
municates .with the sea^ the current of wind 
during a storm, from some particular pointy 
forces along with it a quantity of water 
which rises to the height of thirty feet 
abore the surface of the ground. 

The whole extent of coast to Lenny head 
abounds with cayernous excavations^ insu- 
lated stack rocks, and a variety of appear- 
ances which demonstrate the tremendous 
yidlence with which the sea occasionally 
acts on this coast. One part of the cliff 
projecting from the main land in an irregu- 
lar form is defended on the lanft side by 
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extensive earth works. Near the centre of 
this singularly placed encampment is an 
abyss called the cauldron^ the sides of the 
cliff surrounding which are quite perpen- 
dicular. 

The great Eligug stack is an enormous 
fragment of rock rising to the height of the 
cliff from which it has been disjoined^ and 
distant from it about three hundred yards. 
Its stratification resembles the courses of 
regular masonry^ and from some points of 
view it seems to overhang its base so much 
as to threaten soon to increase by its own 

niins^ the masses by which its foundations 

* 

are surrounded. 

From Lenny head the shore again sinks 
along the extent of the bay of Freshwater 
west Hill it reaches the south point of 
Milford haven 



DESCRIPTION 



OF THE COAST 



iNctpxati Of ^enftp* 



The line of coast which extendsiiorth- 
ward of Tenby is of a character very oppo- 
site to that i^rhich has been described. The 
cliff ceases at Monkstone pointy and sinks 
gradually into a low sandy beach^ from 
which the land rises by a gentle ascent, 
varied here and there by a short extent of 
cliff to a considerable height^ und is entire- 
ly coTered with cultivation^ and in some 
parts prettily wooded. Chi passing Monk- 
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gtone point and Sandcr'is foot baj^ the line 
of coast extends eastward. Amroth Castle 
the seat of Captain Ackland is situated on 
the beach between two well wooded Tallies, 
which are overlooked in a general surrej 
of the county. The building is of great 
but uncertain antiquity. A few features of 
a military character are discernible among 
the modern additions. The extent of sandy 
beach from this place to the mouth of the 
Tave on which Laugharne is situated^ is in- 
terupted only by Ragwain point which does 
not project far enough to prevent the com- 
munication at low water 

Laugharne Castle is built on a cliflT bf 
inco(nsiderable height on the bank of the 
river about two miles above its confluence 
vnth the sea. It is remarkable for its fine 
gatevray between two lofity tpwers^ and 
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some other features of a peculiar character. 
The whole pile is greatly adorned hy a lux- 
uriant growth of iyy^ but standing ii| a 
kitchen garden cannot be seen from within 
the walls without some accompaniments of 
fore ground not altogether characteristic or 
desirable. There are few satisfactory views 
of the castle to be obtained frOm withput 
the walls. 

Li^nstephan Castle occupies the sui^inii 
of a high but not a precipitous hill at f h^ 
mouth of the Towy. Th^ wallfi ai}4 toT^e^ 
are unusually shattered^ and if there were 
ever any attempts at ornament in the archi- 
tecture they have now totally disappeared^ 

and the ruin is remarkaUe for its want both 

■ * 

of architectural and yegetable decoration. 
The situation is however line and com- 
manding. 
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' Kidwelly Castle^ about three miles from 
the banks of the Towy, is built on the 
gently swelling bank of the rapid but small 
river Gwendraeth. It consists of a group 
of circular towers of a simple and massive 
construction. Its clustered gateway gives 
perhaps a stronger idea of imperishable 
solidity than any single feature of any other 
castle in the principality. 

It may be proper to observe that these 
buildings though within twenty miles of 
Tenby are not accessible by water, except 
under peculiar circumstances of weather. 
The confluence of so many rivers with the 
sea, within a short distance of each other 
has occasioned an immense accumulation of 
sand to the extent of many miles, which is 
known by the general name of Carmarthen 
bar. The passage however is never attemp- 
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ted without the direction of an experienced 
pilots and with the assistance of a person of 
local knowledge it is sufficiently safe. 



A 



fl^fittH i^atieti* 



Pembroke is the nearest point to Tenby^ 
from whence a boat may be procured for 
the purpose of navigating this fine harbour. 
About a mile from the latter town the road 
crosses a small stream, oyer which a bridge 
is now built. Formerly the communication 
used to be interrupted for some hours during 
high water at spring tides, and great incon- 
venience has beea occasioned by this obsta- 
cle ; as there was no practicable passage for 
carriages higher up the riyer. The road 
after crossing this bridge ascends to the 
summit of a line of hilU called the Ridge- 
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WB,y. On one side it commands an exten- 
five sea view, in which the island of Lundj 
is conspicuous in fine weather. On the 
other it looks over the vale of St Florence, 
beyond which, appears a reach of Milford 
haven on which Lawrenny is situated. The 
view is bounded by the fine outline of the 
Perce] ly hills and the high land beyond 
Haverford West. About half way on the 
highest point of land between Tenby and 
Pembroke is an ancient tumulus from which 
both towns are visible. Within about three 
miles of Pembroke the road decends a long 
hill, at the foot of which is the village of 
Lamphey, remarkable for the ruins of an 
episcopal palace, formerly belonging to the 
See of St. Davids. Theses remains stand, a 
little out of the Toad near a marshy meadow 
watered by a small nameless stream. Their 
most remarkable features are iht east end 
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of the chapel^ A large oblong* square build* 
ing with an arched parapet^ and the gate- 
way which has also an arched battlement. 
The building is not very imposir^ as a 
^vhole^ either from its situation or its gene- 
ral form ; but some of its separate masses 
are recommended by the simplicity of their 
outline^ and occasionally by the graceful-* 
ness of their parts. 

Lamphey seems \o have been attached to 
the See of St. Davids in very early times 
The arched battlements alluded to above 

were the work of Bishop Gower ; wlio has 

« 

left similar specimens of his taste at St. 
Davids and at Swansea Castle. The family 
of Devereux beame proprietors of Lamphey 
in the reign of Henry the Eighth, from them 
it passed to the house of Orielton, in whose 
possession it still remains. 
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The town of Pembroke^ whose Castle for 
the last four miles of the road forms a most 
majestic feature in the landscape^ is entered 
about two miles from Lamphey. It has 
been strongly fortified. Its ruined walls 
extending along the north and south sides 
of the . town still remain^ and terminate 
at the rocky point on which the magnifi- 
cent remains of its Castle are situated. 
These walls were strengthened by towers^ 
and secured by their position on the edge 
of the two creeks of Milford haven, which 
were flooded at- high water. The eastern 
entrance which had no advantage of situa- 
tion was rendered strong by art, but little 
of the works now remain. 

Few ruins in the kingdom arfe entitled t» 
a greater shar^ of admiration than Pembroke 
Castle: Its two ipost conspicuous sides are 



surrouBfded by water^ and rise from the 
edge of a steep but not a lofty rocky bank. 
Its general form is adapted to the irregu«» 
larities of its craggy foundation^ and its 
walls are connected by clusters of towers of 
different elevation and great variety of 
form. Above the whole> on the highest 
ground in the Castle yard^ rises its venera- 
ble and majestic Tower. Its proportions 
are exceedingly fine, and the more striking 
from their excessive simplicity and their 
want of all ornamental projection. It ap- 
pears to taper a little towards the summitj 
and has neither corbel nor machicolation to 
support the battlement within which rises 
the stone dome^ and gives a remarkable 
singularity to the outline of the whole pile. 

Tbe side towards the town was defended 
bj a strong gateway and veiy* lofty walls^ 

X 
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%rithia which were the habitable parts of 
tjbe castle. 

On entering the court yard the clusters 
of turrets and embattled walls appear con- 
siderably lower than when viewed from 
without in consequence of the steepness of 
the declivities on which they are built. 
The floors which once divided the storiei 
of the great tower being gone, the eye pe- 
netrates at once from the foundation to the 
vaulted roof of the building, and the effect 
is exceedingly striking. A ruinous winding 
stair case in the wall leads to the summit of 
the tower. A little to the northward are 
the remains of the chapel, and adjoining it 
is a small apartment in which Henry the 
Ideventh is said to have been born. Beneath 
the cli%pelj and formerly connected with it 
by a. winding staircase, is the remarkable 
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cavern called the Wogan ; a large and ttearly 
circular excavation, from sixty to seventy 
feet in diameter. It is doubted whetlicr this 
is a natural or an artificial excavation ; but 
vf^hen the numerous irregularities of the rock 
composing the sides and rpof, and its general 
resemblance .to many limestone caverns on 

a smaller scale, are taken into consideration. 

. • • »■ , 

the former supposition must seem most pro- 
bable. The mouth also of the cavern when 
inspected as unconnected by the quantity of 
solid masonry by v^^hich it is contracted and 
almost blocked up^ contributes to prove 
that the virhole is the work of nature. 

Pembroke .Castle probably owed its 
strength and importance, of which the 
remains are so considerable to this day, to 
the power and resources of the earls of 
Pembroke. In the time of the civil wars it 
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Jield oat against the parliameDt^ and was 
reduced with great difficulty by Cromwell 
in person. 

At M onkton^ which lies at the western 
extremity of Pembroke are many scattered 
remains of the Priory which was once estab- 
lished there. 

The Dock Yard is within about two 
miles of Pembroke. Near it are the ruins 

of an ancient mansion called Pater church 
from whence the yard derived its name 'till 
lately, when it was altered to that of Pem- 
broke Dock Yard. It is erected upon sixty- 
five acres, inclosed by a strong and lofty 
wall. Without the walls a village of no 
inconsiderable extent has sprung up : it is 
however quite insufficient to accomodate 
the numbers of workmen employed in the 
yard, and some more extensive ranges of 
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building are in contemplation. The yard 
possesses every advantage which it can dep- 
rive from nature^ and promises soon to have 
every additional assistii-nce \¥hich art can 
bestow. A stupendous erection was com- 
pleted last summer of sufficient dimensions 

9 

to allow a seventyrfour to be built under 
cover. Few Dock yards in Europe can 
boast of such an arrangement^, the advan- 
tages of which must be very great. Strang- 
ers are allowed to visit the yard any time 
within the working hqurs^ by permission 
from thc^ officers^ and by entering their 
names and places of residence in a book at 
the gate. 

The following is a list of the Ships built, 
now buildings and ordered to be built since 
the establishment of the Dock yard^ about 
five vears ago. 



Ids 



Shipi built and 
launcbed. Gans. 

Valorous^ 20 
Ariadne, 20 
Thetis, 46 
Arethusa, 46 
Two Revenue 
Cutters of 122 
tons burthen 
(The Racer 
{& Sprightly, 



Ships boildiog. 

Guns. 

Belisle, 74 
Fisguard, 46 
Melampus 46 
Nereus, 46 
Hama- 
dryad 
Falcon, 
Frolic, 



IS 



46 

10 
10 



Shipi ordered. 

Guns. 

Vengeance 84 
Druid, 46 
Thisbe, 46 
Nemesis, 46 
Talbot. 28 
Two Revenue 
Cutters one of 
122, and one 
of 160 tons. 



The Sh^ps which have been already laun- 
ched have gone off with the greatest suc- 
cess. 

The entrance to Milford haven by water 
from Pembroke is by a narrow opening 
called Pennarmouth, about two miles down 
the Pembroke river. 

On entering the haven by this passage 
the whole expanse of harbour is op^ from 
Dale to Pembroke Ferry, an extent of 
about twenty miles in length, and from one , 
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to three in breadth. The shores are not 
remarkable or in general very pleasing in 
their forms^ but the whole expanse of water 
is peculiarly interesting^ as it exhibits the 
unusual appearance of an inland lake^ co- 
vered with vessels of every description^ and 
frequently navigated by ships of the great- 
est burthen. 

The town of New Milford lies about 
three miles below Pennarmouth on the 
opposite side of the water. It his been 
entirely built within the last thirty years 
on a perfectly regular plan^ and for some 
time gave great promises of prosperity. 
A Dock yard was erected for building ships 
of war. The mail coach was continued 
from Haverfordwest^ and regular packets 
vrere established for conveyance of the mail 
to Waterford. The place was also chosen 
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by Mr. Roioh of Castle Hall for the reu- 
dezYOus of his ships from the south sea 
Whale fishery, by \ivhich^ much wealth 
vvas circulated in the towa. The appear- 
ances howeyer of prosperity have all declin- 
ed. The Dock yard has been removed^ the 
Whalers have sought other ports^ and the 
Packet system^ though conducted with the 
greatest possible regularity^ has never beea 
ipuch encouraged. 

Milford is situated between two creeks^ 
at the distance of about a mile from each 
other. The upper one called formerly Prit 
Pill is prettUy wooded and has the founda- 
tion of a castle on the summit of a sleep^ 

wooded hill. This was an important fort- 
ress in the time of the civil wars^ and the 
reduction of it by the forces of the parlia- 
ment caused the evacuation of Haverford- 
west by the royalists. 
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Pill Priory is a small ruin prettily situated 
•n the bank of Hubberston pill^ about a 
mile above the village. Little remains ex- 
cept a part of the tower and some few frag*- 
mentfl which are built up among the sur* 
rotinding cottages. 

The shores of the harbour do not increase 
much in height or beauty 'till near its mouthy 
where they rise to nearly two hundred feet. 
St. Anne's lights are situated on a lofty cliff" 
above the village of Dale. They were 
erected in 1800 on an improved plan^ and 
have proved of infinite service to the navi- 
gation of the Irish channel^ and to protect 
vessels from a dangerous rock called the 
Crow ; which is visible at low water at the 
distance of about a mile from Lenoyhead. 

On the opposite point of the haven-are 
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the remaius of a small fortification of un- 
known antiquity. They bang on the edge 
of a steep precipice^ and are not easily ac- 
cessible from the land. At a short distance 
from this point is west Nangle bay^ in which 
the Leda frigate was wrecked about ten 
years ago. The village of Nangle stands 
on the shore of a broad bay of the same 
name^ nearly opposite to Milford> and con- 
tains several specimens of a very ancient and 
peculiar architecture. 

Above the Dock yard which has already 
been described^ the width of the haven 
diminishes^ and consequently the picturesque 
beauty of its banks which now begin to be 
prettily wooded becomes more apparent. 

Pembroke ferry by which is the commu- 
nication between Haverford-West and Pem- 
broke is about a mile above the Dock yardr 
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. jLawreany is abeautiful village some mil^*^ 
high« up the haven. It is skreened aud 
adarned by the neighbourhood of woods of 
great extent^ for Pembrok^hire. The man- 
sion house ia added 'to .the numerous cata-^ 
logue of ruins fox vi^hich this county is so. 
remarkable. Being howevei* a modern erec- 
tion^ and having been strapped and deserted 
within these few y^^r^> the appearance of 
its naked and roiofle^s walls commmunicates 
only a feeling of desolation without contri- 
buting to the ornq,ment of the scene. 

, Benton Castle on the opposite bank is a 
small but picturesque; ruin consisting of % 
round tower crowned with an octagon bat- 
tleoaent. It has a few shattered walls around 
it^ and is prettily situated on a rocky knoll 
softened by a straggling wood which eittends 
nearly to the. water edge. 
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Upton CStotle lies about a mile above 
Lawrenny quay on the bank of tke creek 
which runt up to Garew Castle, The anci- 
ent part of the castle consists of three semi- 
circular towers connected by a high wall at 
a short distance front each other. The 
habitable part of the building forms a sad 
contrast to the simple grandeur of jits anci- 
ent features. The situation is siii^ularlj 
beautiful, being surrounded by fine woodf 
and lands most happily diversi^ed. 

The great architectural ornament of the 
haven, and indeed of Pembrokeshire is Careiiif 
Castle. It is accessible from Tenby by two 
roads ; the one along the north side of the 
vale of St. Florence through a low we^ 
country, passable only in dry weather. Ivy 
Tower lies about- half way on the left, at if 
little distance from which^ o|ithesummi| 
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of a htll are the remains of an ancient 
beacon^ from which is a fine view of Mil- 
fmrd hsTeii ^ad the surrounding country- 
The distance hy this road is about six miles 
and a half. The other approach is by the 
Ridgway. The roiid turns off about six 
miles from Tenby, and passes by the church 
and through part of the village of Cqirevv. 

Close by the road side^ opposite the east 
front of the Castle stands the Cross. It is 
in good preservation and has each side di- 
vided into pannels which are filled with 
.most intricate carvings. On the western 
side Is a small square containing an inscrip- 
tlon which baf never been transbited s^ttis- 
. fiictprily. 

The general appearance of the Castle op 
jitpproaching it from the east^ although the 
parts are 4U fin^ is not very striking^ owins 
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to a wmnt of eleration in some particular 
features above the rest of the hill . A square 
Gateway across the moat presents itself at 
the distance of a few yards from the main 
building. On passing this^ the Castle is 
entered by a gate which appears to haye 
been much ornamented though it is now 
totally spoiled of its sculptured stones. A 
beautiful little oriel window projects from 
the wall above this gate. The eastern front 
is built on arches^^ which support several 

apartments connected by irregular flights of 
stone stairs, which still remain in tolerable 
preservation. Among these apartments are 
the chapel and a chamber, in which are the 
remains of a beautifully ornamented chim- 
ney piece ; containing the royal arms sur- 
rounded by light and elegant gothic sculp- 
ture. 
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The westera side is also built on arches^ 
aboye whicfa^ a magnificent hall occupied 
the i/^hole extent of the front between the 
two corner towers. The entrance was 
through an arched and highly ornamented 

anti-room^ which was ascended by a flight 

• ^^ 

of stairs from the Castle yard. The hall 
had also a bow window projecting into the 
court yard^ and another of lofty proporti- 
ons looking to the south. From the style of 
the architecture we may suppose that it was 
erected about the time of Henry the Se- 
Tenth. 

The north front is of a more modern date 
and bears evident marks of the degenerate 
architecture of Elizabeth's time. An outer 
wall has been thrown from the extreme pro- 
jection of the North east and North western 
towers^ and a suit of jooms has been form^ 
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ed between this and that which was formerlf^ 

if 

the outer wall. There are two semicircular 
projections containing bow windows for the 
upper apartments, and between these and 
the flanking towers are large square win- 
dows with stone compartments. The width 
of the rooms between these walls must have 
been very disproportionate to their length. 
A heavy chimney piece of Grecian architec- 
ture proves the date of this part of the build- 
ing which was undoubtedly the work of 
Sir John Perrot who held the Castle under 
a lease from the crown in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. The south side is entirely ruin- 
ous. 

Carew Castle according to Mr. Fentoo 
was erected on the spot formerly occupied 
by some british earthworks as he concludes 
from the nante^ Carew being a corruption 
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of t1)e british word Caerau. . It -was oiie of 
the royal demesnes belonging to the Princep- 
of South Wales^ and with seven others was 
given as a dowry with Nesta, daughter of 
Rhys ap Tewdwr to Gerald de Windsor^ 
who was appointed lieutenant of these parts 
by King Henry the First. His descei^danti» 
took the name of CareW;, and enjoyed the pro- 
perty 'till Sir Edmund Carew mortgaged it 
to Sir Rhys ap TJbomas. It was afterwards 
forfeited to the Crown and leased to Sir 
John Perrot. In the civil wars it was gar- 
risoned for the king^ and. held out a Jong 
siege^ but on the reduction of Tenby it was 
sfurrendered. The Castle is now the pro- 
perty qf the Warringtons^ who are descend- 
ants of the Carews. In the church are two 
very ancient moiuimeats : one representing 
an armed warrior^ ihe other ai) ecclesiastic. 
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Ihere is also a handsome monument of the 
Carews. 

Picton Castle^ the residence of Lord 
Milford is an ancient and venerable pile. 
It stands near the confluence of the eastern 

and western Cleddy^ the principal rivers 

» 

which form Milford haven. The plan of 
the original building is easily traced^ it was 
of an oblong form and was defended bv 
three bastions on each side. The modern 
additions add greatly to the splendour and 
convenience of the . interior arrai^gement^ 
but do not exactly agree with the dignified 
simplicity of the external architecture. The 
Castle was besieged and taken by the parli* 
amentary forces^ but seems to have escaped 
ihe violence by which most of the other 
fortresses in the county were dismantled and 
became ruinous. 
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Slebech^ the seat of the late N; Phil- 
lips^ Esq. is a handsome madern hoase, 
erected oa the scite of an . establishment 
once possessed by the knights hospitallers. 
It is surrounded by extensile and thriving 
plantations. - 

Lahaden €!astle may be mentioned here^ 
though . it cannot be said to be situated on 
the haven^ as it stands on the bank, of 
the* Cleddy, where that rirer has become a 
modemte sized streaoi. Mai^ ruins. aiHs 
more celebrated in South Wales^ though 
few combine so many attractions. It has 
all the adyantages of a o^otomandiog situar 
tion> wood, rock,, and water, with tte 
additional recommendation of its ow|i fich 
and pecviUar architecture. Lahaden was 
formerly an episcopal palace. Little hk 
known of its history, but much Violence 
1ias eridenily been used in its demolition. 
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On the western branch of the Gleddy be- 
tween Picton and Harerfordwest is Bolston^ 

the seat of R. Ackland^ Esq. The sur- 

» 

rounding^ woods are fine,, and the disposition 
of the ground near the water^ verj ad van* 
tageous. 

At Haverford West the river is very con- 
tracted. The tide bowever makes it acces- 
sible to vessels of amall burthen. A large 
square building on asteep ascent^ \%i all that 
remains of ita. castle, which, was probably 
once extensive : it is now uaed as a^ county 
gaol. There ace : also thai r ai»& of a. Priory 
near the riven, bwttbey a«etot«iiyjdespoiled 
lef every* ve^ge' of -ornament* > . . 

A few miles bigher up" the country near 
the course of the Cleddy ; is a high ridge 
of land^ from which^ project two lofty 
and abruiut mas3es' called tb^ Trefgarn 
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rocks. Some of the smaller parts near 
the summit of one of tfaese^ are detaebed 
and moveable^ and resemble the rocky 
atones which are so nameraas iik ^e coontj^ 
of Comm^alt and which ciomtituted the 
altars of Druidieal warship. 

Such are the principal objects of ciiribsitj 
on the banks of Milford hayen : and perhaps 
few districts in the kingdon^ can gratify the 
risitor with a greater variety of interesting 
scenery. The extent from Haverford West 
to the harbour's mouth with all the wind- 
ings of the shores may be about thirty miles: 
and in it is included all the picturesque 
beauty of this part of Pembrokeshire. Con- 
sidering its extraordinary recommendations 
as a harbour^ and as a situation for the 
establishment of a Dock yard it is surprising 
that no adrantage has been taken of it in 
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former times bj goveroment. Its superi- 
oritj is howerer now generally felt and ac- 
knowJedged : and the great exertions which 
are making towards the completion of Pern- 
broke Dock yard on a magnificent scale 
bid fair to render it an object of national 
importance. 



^ WeOaWit* 



* ■ ■! ^ ' 



' Among the objects of interest vrhieh li<^ 
in a remote part of the county from Tenbj^ 
the ancient citj of St. David's has undonbt-*- 
edly the highest claim to the notice of the 
stranger. It lies sixteen miles beyond Ha*^ 
verford West^ and consequently is thirty-six 
from Tenby. About half way from the for- 
mer town^ on the road to St. David's^ fhe 
ruins of Roche Castle form a prominent 
feature^ and conform admirably to the wild 
and bleak character of the surrounding 
country. They consist of a single tower 
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0f an eccentric form^ occupying the sam- 
mit of an abrupt rocky knole^ to the irre- 
gularities of which the round plan of the 
building has b0QB adapted. The castle 
stands about a mile from Ne\vgile sands^ 
which forms the centre of St. Bride's bay. 

W ithin about four miles of St. David's 
ihe road dmoeoik a «twp bilU and passes 
tbe ronantic little village of Solvah. It is 
buih on a aheUer^d creek, capable of afford- 
iog protectiWL to nviny lail of coasters, and 
with its numec ou9 neat white f^ttages iui4 
their apparently fertile gardens, form a most 
agreeable break to the general barreness 
and exposure of the neighbouring country. 

The habitable part of St. Davids is little 
more than a long straggling village at the 
south western extremity of Pembrokeshire, 
situated in a wild and rugged country ex- 



m 

posed to ey^ry Vfiad, and 'till lately with^ 
out any dee^t accommodations for thoae 
whom biisine«a or eurio^ty might induce to 
tisit the place. The remains* however of 
amcient architectural nuig^ipS^enee are yery 
itriking^ and Kfcely to afford ample gratifi- 
cation to the visitor who includes objects of 
this nature among the yidenda of his travels. 
They consist of the Cath^dral^^ St. Mary's 
CoU^e^ the Pahice^ and the ruined forti* 
ficationvhy which they were surrounded. 
Th^se buildings nil lie something lower 
Hum the town in a valley watered by the 
little river AUan^ which runs between the 
Palace and the Cathedral. The body of 
the latter building is in good repair^ and 
seryice is r^^larly performed in it. The 
western end is modern^ and betrays itself 
by the fantastic littleness of its parts, and 
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its want of conformity to the geitoral style 
of the ancient edifice. The Lady's Chapel 
at the eastern end and the two side aisles of 
the choir are roofiess^ and have long beeir 
ruinous. In all these are the remains of 
very fine tombs^ but so much miitilated ar 
to render it impossible to ascertain to whose 
memory they were erected. Bishop Vaugh- 
ans chapel^ a beautiful piece of workman* 
ship of the time of Henry the Seventh is still 
perfect^ though its exquisitely carved roof 
seems in some* danger from the impresdoni 
which the weather is begimiidg to tunk^ 
upon it^ from the. wa^t of external pro- 
tection. 

The interior of the Cathedral has been 
newly flagged^ and the beautiful skreen has 
had parts of its fine carving restored to sight, 
by the removal of some aukward wainscot- 



ii^ by which they had beea long^ obscured. 
Beaeatfa this skreen (the design of which is 
<|uite peculiar^) are the recumbent figures 
of several bishops of St. David's. Other 
tombs of ine workmanship have lately been 
restored to right by the removal of the 
wood wori( by which they were concealed^ 
The roof is of Irish oak most elaborately 
Carved. It forms however a poor substftute 
for the ftne arehed stone roof which odgi- 
naliy covered the body of the ehnrch^. and 
which is said to have hem destroyed by. the 
fidling of the tower. 

The ruins of St. Mary's college are situ- 
ated a little to the northward of the Cathe- 
dral. They consist of a tower with an ad- 
joining buildings in which are some large 
h«idsome windows. This edifice has beea 
coimected with the church by a cloister, 
of iHiich the remains are visible. 
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The Palace is approached frOm the Ca- 
thedral yard by a foot bridge o^^r the Uttle 
ri?er Allan. This iatereating pile has been 
quadrangular, having a gateway on the 
north side. Its most striking feature is the 
l%lit ar«hed parapet by which the roof was 
protected round the whole extent of the 
buildiiq^. This is said to have been the 
work of Bishop Gower, and is. similar to 
that already mentioped at Lamphey court, 
but much superior in form .and decoratiM. 
The basis and capitals of the pillars by 
which the arches are supported, though 
now ^exhibiting, the appeasance of rude 
mishapen stones, have formerly been the 
representations of various animals : and the 

» 

facing on the outside was a chequer work 
pf alternately white and red stone. 

The ^irtrance to the pitncipal apartment 
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called Idbpg Johii'« hall was bcoieath an ofch 
•f flingtilarly rich workmanship^ and the 
interier has a beautiful circular window at. 
th^^tft end. 

Great depredations have been committed 
on these fine ruins of late years by the wan- 
toness pf some and the ayarioe of others 
who tmye y?anted the' stones for their own 
purposes ; but measures are now taken by 
which these disgraceful acts of spoliation 

The coast near St David's is of the wild- 
est character : being surrounded by rocky 
islands which occasion the most yiol^ and 
irregular currents. At the mouth of the 
little stream before mentioned is a small pier 
called Perth Clais^ capable of affording a 
precarious shelter to three or four small 
cossters. \ \ ' 



Near the edge of the elifl; at a diort dia* 
tance from each other^ three chapeb were 
erected io ancient timet : the remains of one 
only (St Justinians) continue in tolerable 
prcienration. 

St Dayid'i head ii a remarkably bold pro- 
montory at the distance of about two miles 

* 

from the town. The summit is rocky and 
barren^ and is Tisible for many miles at sea« 

The town of Fishguard is distant from 
St. David's about fifteen miles : the inter- 
vening country being of the dreariest charac* 
ter. The harbour is commodious and safe. 
The place is chiefly known on account of 
its neighbourhood to the spot where the 
French landed in 1797. 

Newport ii a small straggling town a 
little higher up the coast. ^ It boasts the 
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ruins of a small cacAle^ the gateway of which 
displays a singular character^ from the un- 
usually sudden tapering of the towers by 
whieh it is flanked. 

Cilgerran Oastle is situated at the nor- 
thern extremity of the county^ a few miles 
above the eonfluence of Teiyi with the 
ecean. The ruins are not large, and con-r 
sist chiefly of two circular towers connected 
by walls of no pretensions to architectural 
importance* The situation howeyer is Sne^ 
Upon a craggy rock rising irr^ularly froiA 
the Teivi, near the spot where anotho* 
small stream flows into that riyer with great 
impetuosity oyer its narrow precipitous bed.: 

.Within a short distance of the mouth of 
the Teiyi are the small remains of St. Dog- 
roaels abbey ; the chief cemaining feature 
of which is a part of the transept. 
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Tfae road from Tenby to this part of Pern* 
brokeshire liea over the Percelly hills^ from 
which a most extensive view ig obtained. 
The higher points of the hills command the 
Bristol and Irish Channels^ the greater 
part of South Wales^ and a part of North 
Wales^ bounded by the Snowden moun- 
tains. The coast of Ireland alsio is visible 
in clear weather* 

From the foregoing account of Peatr 
brokeshire it must be acknowledgiBd, that^ 
Sn the sublimity and variety of its eoaat^ jn 
its richness in architectural remains, and in 
the singularity and beauty of its river Scene- 
ry> it stands unrivalled by any other county 
in the empire. Strangers passing hastily 
thro' it along the main road are apt to con- 
demn it from its fi^eneral bleak and exposed 
appearance : but those who have leisure aud 
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inclination to explore its less frequented 
parts find that it contains many well wood- 
ed districts^ and numerous small but beauti- 
ful glens which are overlooked in a hasty 
and superficial view of the country. Had 
the county of Pembroke^ from the local 
attachment of the landed proprietors^ expe- 
rienced the same attention to its agricultu- 
ral interests^ and the same liberal and judi- 
cious spirit of improvement, directed by 
the same taste by which most of the English 
counties have been so highly benefited in 
the course of the last half century ; there 
can be no doubt but that it would have 
been as remarkable for the superiority of 
its general appearance as it unquestionably 
is from its extraordinary natural advantages. 

FINIS. 



jpsmbbokb: PRnrTED bt w. wtlmot. 



oe 15, English read English. 

ne 11, chtmneys read chiQinies* 

ne 17, Overtoos's read Overton's. 

ne 14, influences read influence. 

ne 8, near read nearly. 

ne 4, cates read rates. 

ne 3, accomodations read accommodatioua. 

ne 9, has read have. 

ne 5, vessel read vessels. 

ne 12, chape] read chapter. 

ne 1, immence read immense. 

ne 10, end read and. 

ne IS, on read or. 

ne 13, agreements read agreement. 

ne 13, cbeveron read chevron. 

ne 8, division read divisions. 

ne 17, in cumbrous read in the combrous. 

ne 17, his read their. 

ne 7, ferriginous read ferruginous. 

ne 13, expence read expense. 

ne 7, the next by read the next day by. 

ne 19, surrounded read surmounted. 

ne 6, paralelled read paralell. 

ne 16, beame read became. 

ne 17, accomodate read accommodate. 

ne S8, of harbour read of the harbour. 

ne 4, the read ihese. 

ne 2, hill read pile. 

ue Sf rocky read rocking. 

ne 3, round read ground. 

ne 12, badis read bases. 
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